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CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Goprrey followed the announcement of 
his name—as Mr. Godfrey does everything else 
—exactly at the right time. He was not so close 
on the servant’s heels as to startle us. He was 
not so far behind as to cause us the double in- 
convenience of a pause and an open door. It 
is in the completeness of his daily life that the 
true Christian appears. This dear man was 
very complete. 

“Go to Miss Verinder,” said my aunt, ad- 
dressing the servant, “and tell her Mr. Able- 
white is here.” 

We both inquired after his health. We both 
asked him together whether he felt like himself 
again, after his terrible adventure of the past 
week. With perfect tact, he contrived to an- 
swer us at the same moment. Lady Verinder 
had his reply in words. I had his charming 
smile. 
What,” he cried, with infinite tenderness, 
“have I done to deserve all this sympathy ? 
My dear aunt! my dear Miss Clack ! i have 
merely been mistaken for somebody else. I 
have only been blindfolded ; I have only been 
sumaied ; I have only been thrown flat on my 
back, on a very thin carpet, covering a parti- 
cularly hard floor. Just think how much worse 
it might have been! I might have been mur- 
dered ; I might have been robbed. What have 
I lost? Nothing but Nervous Foree—which 
the law doesn’t recognise as property; so that, 
strictly speaking, I have lost nothingat ail. If 
I could have had my own way, I would have 
kept my adventure to myself—I shrink from 
all this fuss and publicity. But Mr. Luker made 
Ais injuries public, and my injuries, as the neces- 
sary consequence, have been proclaimed in their 
turn. I have become the property of the news- 
papers, until the gentle reader gets sick of the 
subject. I am very sick indeed of it myself. 
May the gentle reader soon be like me! And 
how is dear Rachel ? Still enjoying the gaieties 
of London? So glad to hear it! Miss Clack, 
I need all your indulgence. I am sadly behind- 
hand with my Committee Work and my dear 


cc 


Ladies. But I really do hope to look in at the 
Mothers’-Small-Clothes next week. Did you 
make cheering progress at Monday’s Com- 
mittee ? Was the Board hopeful about future 
prospects? And are we nicely off for trousers ?” 

The heavenly gentleness of his smile made his 
apologies irresistible. The richness of his deep 
voice added its own indescribable charm to the 
interesting business question which he had 
just addressed tome. In truth, we were almost 
too nicely off for trousers; we were quite over- 
whelmed by them. I was just about to say so, 
when the door opened again, and an element of 
worldly disturbance entered the room, in the 
person of Miss Verinder. 

She approached dear Mr. Godfrey at a most 
unladylike rate of speed, with her hair shock- 
ingly untidy, and her face, what J should call, 
unbecomingly flushed. 

“T am charmed to see you, Godfrey,” she 
said, addressing him, I grieve to add, in the off- 
| hand manner of one young man talking to an- 

other. “I wish you had brought Mr. Luker 
with you. You and he (as long as our present 
excitement lasts) are the two most interesting 
men in all London. It’s morbid to say this; 
it’s unhealthy; it’s all that a well-regulated 
mind like Miss Clack’s most instinctively 
peg at. Never mind that. Tell me the 





whole of the Northumberland - street story 
| directly. I know the newspapers have leit 
some of it out.” 

Even dear Mr. Godfrey partakes of the fallen 
nature which we all inherit from Adam—it is 
a very small share of our human legacy, but, 
alas! he has it. I confess it grieved me to see 
him take Rachel’s hand in both of his own 
hands, and lay it softly on the left side of his 
waistcoat. It was a direct encouragement to 
her reckless way of talking, and her insolent 
reference to me. 

* Dearest Rachel,” he said, in the same 
voice which had thrilled me when he spoke of 
our prospects and our trousers, “the news- 
ees have told you everything—and they 

ave told it much better than I can.” 

“ Godfrey thinks we all make too much of 
the matter,’ my aunt remarked. “He has 
a been saying that he doesn’t care to speak 
of it.” 

6 Why °”? 

She put the question with a sudden flash in 
her eyes, and a sudden look up into Mr. God- 
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frey’s face. On his side, he looked down at 


her with an indulgence so injudicious and so 
ill-deserved, that I really felt called on to inter- 


re. 
“ Rachel, darling!” I remonstrated, gently, 
“true greatness and true courage are ever 
modest.” 
“You are a very good fellow in your way, 
Godfrey,” she said—not taking the smallest 
notice, observe, of me, and still speaking to her 
cousin as if she was one young man addressing 
another. “But I am quite sure you are not 
great; I don’t believe you possess any extra- 
ordinary courage ; and I am firmly persuaded— 
if you ever had any modesty—that your lady- 
worshippers relieved you of that virtue a good 
many years since. You have some private 
reason for not talking of your adventure in 
Northumberland-street; and I mean to know it.” 
‘My reason is the simplest imaginable, and 
the most easily acknowledged,” he answered, 
still bearing with her. “I am tired of the 
subject.” 
“You are tired of the subject? My dear 
Godfrey, I am going to make a remark.” 
What is it ¥” 
* You live a great deal too much in the 
society of women. And you have contracted 
two very bad habits in consequence. You have 
learnt to talk nonsense seriously, and you have 
got into a way of telling fibs for the pleasure 
of telling them. You can’t go straight with 
your lady-worshippers. I mean tomake you go 
straight with me. Come, and sit down. I am 
brimful of downright questions ; and I expect 
you to be brimful of downright answers.” 
She actually dragged him across the room to 
a chair by the window, where the light would 
fall on his face. I deeply feel being obliged to 
report such language, and to describe such 
conduct. But, hemmed in as I am, between 
Mr. Franklin Blake’s cheque on one side and 
my own sacred regard for truth on the other, 
what am I todo? [I looked at my aunt. She 
sat unmoved; apparently in no way disposed 
to interfere. I had never noticed this kind 
of torpor in her before. It was, perhaps, the 
reaction after the trying time she had had in 
the country. Not a pleasant symptom to re- 
mark, be it what it might, at dear Lady Verin- 
der’s age, and with dear Lady Verinder’s au- 
tumnal exuberance of figure. 
In the mean time, Rachel had settled herself 
at the window with our amiable and forbearing 
—our too forbearing—Mr. Godfrey. She 
a. the string of questions with which she 
had threatened him, taking no more notice of 
her mother, or of myself, than if we had not 
been in the room. 
“ Have the police done anything, Godfrey ?” 
“ Nothing whatever.” 
_ “Tt is certain, I suppose, that the three men 

who laid the trap for you were the same three 
men who afterwards laid the trap for Mr. 
Luker ?” 

“Humanly speaking, my dear Rachel, there 
can be no doubt of it.” 





“And not a trace of them has been disco- 
vered ?” 

“ Not a trace.” 

“Tt is thought—is it not ?—that these three 
men are the three Indians who came to our 
house in the country.” 

“Some people think so.” 

** Do you think so ?” 

“ My dear Rachel, they blindfolded me before 
I could see their faces. I know nothing what- 
ever of the matter. How can I offer any 
opinion on it ?” 

Even the angelic gentleness of Mr. Godfrey 
was, you see, beginning to give way at last 
under the persecution inflicted on him. Whether 
unbridled curiosity, or ungovernable dread, dic- 
tated Miss Verinder’s questions I do not pre- 
sume to inquire. I only report that, on Mr. 
Godfrey’s attempting to rise, after giving her 
the answer just described, she actually took 
him by the two shoulders, and pushed him back 
into his chair.—Oh, don’t say this was immodest! 
Don’t even hint that the recklessness of guilty 
terror could alone account for such conduct as 
I have described! We must not judge others. 
My Christian friends, indeed, indeed, indeed, we 
must not judge others ! 

She went on with her questions, unabashed. 
Earnest Biblical students will perhaps be re- 
minded—as I was reminded—of the blinded | 
children of the devil, who went on with their | 
orgies, unabashed, in the time before the 
Flood. 

“IT want to know something about Mr. 
Luker, Godfrey.” 

“Tam again unfortunate, Rachel. No man 
knows less of Mr. Luker than I do.” 

“You never saw him before you and he met 
accidentally at the bank ?” 

** Never.” 

* You have seen him since ?” 

“Yes. We have been examined together, 
as well as separately, to assist the police.” 

“ Mr. Luker was robbed of a receipt which 
he had got from his banker’s—was he not? 
What was the receipt for ?” 

“For a valuable gem which he had placed in 
the safe keeping of the bank.” 

“That’s what the newspapers say. It may 
be enough for the general reader; but it is not 
enoughforme. The banker’s receipt must have 
mentioned what the gem was ?” 

“The banker’s receipt, Rachel—as I have 
heard it described—mentioned nothing of the 
kind, A valuable gem, belonging to Mr. Luker ; 
deposited by Mr. Luker; sealed with Mr. 
Luker’s seal; and only to be given up on Mr. 
Luker’s personal application. That was the 
form, and that is all 1 know about it.” 

She waited a moment, after he had said that. 
She looked at her mother, and sighed. She 
looked back again at Mr. Godfrey, and went on. 

“Some of our private affairs, at home,” she 
said, “seem to have got into the newspapers ?” 

“T grieve to say, it is so.” 

* And some idle people, perfect strangers to 
us, are trying to trace a connexion wes 
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what happened at our house in Yorkshire and 
what has happened since, here in London ?” 

“The public curiosity, incertain quarters, is, 
I fear, taking that turn.” 

“ The people who say that the three unknown 
men who ill used you and Mr. Luker are the 
three Indians, also say that the valuable 
gem—— ?” 

There she stopped. She had become gra- 
dually, within the last few moments, whiter and 
whiter in the face. The extraordinary black- 
ness of her hair made this paleness, by contrast, 
so ghastly to look at, that we all thought she 
would faint, at the moment when she checked 
herself in the middle of her question. Dear 
Mr. Godfrey made a second attempt to leave 
his chair. My aunt entreated her to say no 
more. I followed my aunt with a modest me- 
dicinal peace-offering, in the shape of a bottle of 
salts. e none of us produced the slightest 
effect on her, “Godfrey, stay where you 
are. Mamma, there is not the least reason 
to be alarmed about me. Clack, you’re dying 
to hear the end of it—I won’t faint, expressly 
to oblige you.” 

Those were the exact words she used—taken 
down in my diary the moment I got home. 
But, oh, don’t let us judge! My Christian 
friends, don’t let us judge! 

She turned once more to Mr. Godfrey. With 
an obstinacy dreadful to see, she went back 
again to the place where she had checked her- 
self, and completed her question in these words : 

“T spoke to you, a minute since, about what 
people were saying in certain quarters. Tell me 

lainly, Godfrey, do they any of them say that 
Mir. Luker’s valuable gem is —The Moon- 
stone ?” 

As the name of the Indian Diamond passed 
her lips, I saw a change come over my admirable 
friend. His complexion deepened. He lost the 
genial suavity of manner which is one of his 

— charms. A noble indignation inspired 
reply. 

” They do say it,” he answered. “ There are 
people who don’t hesitate to accuse Mr. Luker 
of telling a falsehood to serve some private in- 
terests of his own. He has over and over again 
solemnly declared that, until this scandal as- 
sailed him, he had never even heard of The 
Moonstone. And these vile people reply, with- 
out a shadow of proof to justify them, He 
has his reasons for concealment; we decline to 
believe him on his oath. Shameful! shame- 

42 

Rachel looked at him very strangely—I can’t 
well describe how—while he was speaking- 
When he had done, she said, 

“Considering that Mr. Luker is only a 
chance acquaintance of yours, you take up his 
cause, Godfrey, rather warmly.” 

My gifted friend made her one of the most 
—v evangelical answers I ever heard in my 

e. 

—— ms Rachel, I take up the cause of all 
oppressed people rather warmly,” he said. 

e tone in which those words were spoken 





might have melted a stone. But, oh dear, 
what is the hardness of stone? Nothing, com- 
renee to the hardness of the unregenerate 
1uman heart! She sneered. I blush to record 
it—she sneered at him to his face. 

“ Keep your beautiful language for your 
Ladies’ Committees, Godfrey. I am certain 
that the scandal which has assailed Mr. Luker, 
has not spared You.” 

Even my aunt’s torpor was roused by those 
words, 

“My dear Rachel,” she remonstrated, “you 
have really no right to say that !” 

“T mean no harm, mamma—I mean good. 
Have a moment’s patience with me, and you 
will see.” 

She looked back at Mr. Godfrey, with what 
appeared to be a sudden pity for him. She 
went the length—the very unladylike length— 
of taking him by the hand. 

“T am certain,” she said, “that I have 
found out the true reason of your unwillingness 
to speak of this matter before my mother and 
before me An unlucky accident has associated 
you in people’s minds with Mr. Luker. You 
iave told me what scandal says of Aim. What 
does scandal say of you ?” 

Even at the eleventh hour, dear Mr. Godfrey 
—always ready to return good for evil—tried 
to spare her. 

** Don’t ask me!” he said, 
gotten, Rachel—it is, indeed.” 

“Twill hear it!” she cried out, fiercely, at 
the top of her voice. 

“Tell her, Godfrey!” entreated my aunt. 
“ Nothing can do her such harm as your silence 
is doing now!” 

Mr. Godfrey’s fine eyes filled with tears. He 
cast one last appealing look at her—and then 
he spoke the fatal words : 

“Tf you will have it, Rachel—scandal says 
that the Moonstone is in pledge to Mr. Luker, 
and that I am the man who has pawned it.” 

She started to her feet with a scream. She 
looked backwards and forwards from Mr. God- 
frey to my aunt, and from my aunt to Mr. 
Godfrey, in such a frantic mamner that I really 
thought she had gone mad. 

“ Don’t speak to me! Don’t touch me!” she 
exclaimed, shrinking back from all of us (I de- 
clare like some hunted animal!) into a corner 
of the room. “ This is my fault! I must set it 
right. I have sacrificed myself—1 had a right 
to do that, if I liked. But to let an innocent 
man be ruined; to keepa secret which destroys 
his character for life—Oh, good God, it’s too 
horrible! I can’t bear it!” 

My aunt half rose from her chair, then sud- 
denly sat down again. She called to me faintly, 
and pointed to a little phial in her work-box. 

“ Quick !” she whispered. “ Six drops, in 
water. Don’t let Rachel see.” 

Under other circumstances, I should have 
thought this strange. There was no time now 
to think—there was only time to give the 
medicine. Dear Mr. Godfrey unconsciously 
assisted me in concealing what I was about 


“ Tt’s better for- 
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from Rachel, by speaking composing words to 
her at the other end of the room. 

“ Indeed, indeed, you exaggerate,” I heard 
him say. “My reputation stands too high to 
be destroyed by a miserable passing scandal 
like this. It will be all forgotten in another 
week. Let us never speak of it again.” 

She was perfectly inaccessible, even to such 
generosity as this. She went on from bad to 
worse. 

“T must, and will, stop it,” she said. 
* Mamma! hear what I say. Miss Clack! hear 
what I say. I know the hand that took tie 
Moonstone. I know—” she laid a strong em- 
phasis on the words; she stamped her foot in 
the rage that possessed her— J know that 
Godfrey Ablewhite is innocent! Take me to 
the magistrate, Godfrey! Take me to the ma- 
gistrate, and I will swear it !” ’ 

My aunt caught me by the hand, and whis- 
ered, “ Stand between us for a minute or two. 

ion’t let Rachel see me.” I noticed a bluish 
tinge in her face which alarmed me. She saw 
I was startled. “The drops will put me right 
in a minute or two,” she said, and so closed 
her eyes, and waited a little. 

While this was going on, I heard dear Mr. 
Godfrey still gently remonstrating. 

“You must not appear publicly in such a 
thing as this,” he said. ‘“ Your reputation, 
dearest Rachel, is something too pure and too 
sacred to be trifled with.” 

“ My reputation!” She burst out laughing. 
**Why, I am accused, Godfrey, as well as you. 
The best detective officer in England declares 
that I have stolen my own Diamond. Ask him 
what he thinks—and he will tell you that I 
have pledged the Moonstone to pay my private 
debts!” She stopped—ran across the room— 
and fell on her knees at her mother’s feet. 
* Oh, mamma! mamma! mamma! I must be 
mad—mustn’t I ?—not to own the truth zow !” 
She was too veliement to notice her mother’s 
condition—she was on her ‘feet again, and 
back with Mr. Godfrey, in an instant. “I won’t 
let you—I won’t let any innocent man—be ac- 
cused and disgraced through my fault. If you 
won’t take me before the magistrate, draw out 
a declaration of your innocence on paper, and 
I willsign it. Doas I tell you, Godtrey, or I'll 
write it tothe newspapers—I’ll go out, and ery 
it in the streets !” 

We will not say this was the language of re- 
morse—we will say it was the language of 
hysterics. Indulgent Mr. Godfrey pacified her 
by taking a sheet of paper, and drawing out 
the declaration. She signed it in a feverish 
hurry. “Show it everywhere—don’t think of 
me,” she said, as she gave it tohim. “I am 
afraid, Godfrey, I have not done you justice, 
hitherto, in my thoughts. You are more un- 
selfish—you are a better man than I believed 
Come here when you can, and I 
will try and repair the wrong I have done 

ou.” 

She gave him her hand. Alas, for our fallen 
nature! Alas, for Mr. Godfrey! He not only 


forgot himself so far as to kiss her hand—he 
adopted a gentleness of tone in answering her 
which, in such a case, was little better than a 
compromise with sin. ‘I will come, dearest,” 
he said, “ on condition that we don’t speak of 
this hateful subject again.” Never had I seen 
and heard our Christian Hero to less advantage 
than on this occasion. 

Before another word could be said by anybody, 
a thundering knock at the street door startled 
us all. I looked through the window, and 
saw the World, the Flesh, and the Devil wait- 
ing before the house—as typified in a carriage 
and horses, a powdered footman, and three of the 
most audaciously dressed women I ever beheld 
in my life. 

Rachel started, and composed herself. She 
crossed the room to her mother. 

“They have come to take me to the flower- 
show,” she said. ‘ One word, mamma, before 
Igo. I have not distressed you, have I ?” 

(Is the bluntness of moral feeling which 
could ask such a question as that, after what 
had just happened, to be pitied or condemned ? 
I like to lean towards mercy. Let us pity it.) 

The drops had produced their effect. My 
poor aunt’s complexion was like itself again. 
“No, no, my dear,” she said. “Go with our 
friends, and enjoy yourself.” 

Her daughter stooped, and kissed her. I 
had left the window, and was near the door, 
when Rachel approached it to go out. Another 
change had come over her—she was in tears. 
I looked with interest at the momentary soften- 
ing of that obdurate heart. I felt inclined to 
say a few earnest words. Alas! my well-meant 
sympathy only gave offence. ‘“ What do you 
mean by pitying me?” she asked, in a bitter 
whisper, as she passed to the door. “ Don’t 
you see how happy I am? I’m going to the 
flower-show, Clack ; and I’ve got the prettiest 
bonnet in London.” She completed the hollow 
mockery of that address by blowing me a kiss 
—and so left the room. 

I wish I could describe in words the com- 
passion that I felt for this miserable and mis- 
guided girl. But I am almost as poorly pro- 
vided with words as with money. Permit me 
to say—my heart bled for her. 

Returning to my aunt’s chair, I observed 
dear Mr. Godfrey searching for something 
softly, here and there, in different parts of the 
room. Before I could offer to assist him, he 
had found what he wanted. He came back to 
my aunt and me, with his declaration of inno- 
cence in one hand, and with a box of matches 
in the other. 

“Dear aunt, a little conspiracy!” he said. 
“Dear Miss Clack, a pious fraud which even 
your high moral rectitude will excuse! Will 
you leave Rachel to suppose that I accept the 
generous self-sacrifice which has signed this 
ye And will you kindly bear witness that 

destroy it in your presence, before I leave 
the house?” He kindled a match, and, light- 
ing the paper, laid it to burn in a plate on the 
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table. “ Any trifling inconvenience that I may 
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suffer is as nothing,” he remarked, “ compared 
with the importance of preserving that pure 
name from the contaminating contact of the 
world. There! We havereduced it toa little 
harmless heap of ashes ; and our dear impulsive 
Rachel will never know what we have done! 
How do you feel?—my precious friends, how 
do you feel? For my poor part, I am as light- 
hearted as a boy !” 

He beamed on us with his beautiful smile ; 
he held out a hand to my aunt, and a hand to 
me. I was too deeply affected by his noble 
conduct to speak. I closed my eyes; I put 
his hand, in a kind of spiritual self-forgettful- 
ness, to my lips. He murmured a soft remon- 
strance. Oh, the ecstasy, the pure, unearthly 
ecstasy of thatmoment! Isat—I hardly know 
on what—quite lost in my own exalted feelings. 
When I opened my eyes again, it was like 
descending from heaven to earth. There was 
nobody but my aunt in the room. He had 
gone. 


I should like to stop here—I should like to 
close my narrative with the record of Mr. God- 
frey’s noble conduct. Unhappily, there is more, 
much more, which the unrelenting pecuniary 
pressure of Mr. Blake’s cheque obliges me to 
tell. The painful disclosures which were to 
reveal themselves in my presence, during that 


Tuesday’s visit to Montagu Square, were not at ; 


an end yet. 

Finding myself alone with Lady Verinder, I 
turned naturally to the subject of her health ; 
touching delicately on the strange anxiety 
which she had shown to conceal her indisposi- 
tion, and the remedy applied to it, from the ob- 
servation of her daughter. 

My aunt’s reply greatly surprised me. 

Drusilla,” she said (if I have not already 
mentioned that my christian name is Drusilla, 
permit me to mention it now), “ you are touch- 
ing—quite innocently, I know—on a very dis- 
tressing subject.” 

I rose immediately. Delicacy left me but 
one alternative—the alternative, after first 
making my apologies, of taking my leave. Lady 
Verinder stopped me, and insisted on my sitting 
down again. 

“You have surprised a secret,” she said, 
“ which I had confided to my sister, Mrs. Able- 
white, and to my lawyer, Mr. Bruff, and to no 
one else. I can trust in their discretion ; and I 
am sure, when I tell you the circumstances, I 
can trust in yours. Have you any pressing 
engagement, Drusilla? or is your time your 
own this afternoon ?” 

It is needless to say that my time was entirely 
at my aunt’s disposal. 

“Keep me company then,” she said, “for 
another hour. I have something to tell you 
which I believe you will be sorry to hear. And 
I shall have a service to ask of you afterwards, 
if you don’t object to assist me.” 

It is again needless to say that, so far from 
objecting, I was all eagerness to assist her. 

“You can wait here,” she went on, “till Mr. 





Braff comes at five. And you can be one of 
the witnesses, Drusilla, when I sign my Will.” 

Her Will! I thought of the drops which I 
had seen in her work-box. I thought of the 
bluish tinge which I had noticed in her com- 
plexion. A light which was not of this world— 
a light shining prophetically from an unmade 
guse—dawand solemnly on my mind. My 
aunt’s secret was a secret no longer. 





MARGINS. 





We all have a margin. The very poorest of 
us, outside confessed pauperism, have just a 
little more than is absolutely necessary to keep 
body and soul together—just a little bit of 
extra fringe to play with at our pleasure. And 
it isin the employment of this margin that we 
show our real disposition of mind, and prove 
what is our idea of the best things of life. 
There are some people who put it all into plea- 
sures. However poor they may be they always 
have enough for theatres and tea-gardens 
and Crystal Palace fétes, and sea-side jaunts, 
and the like. Go where you will, at consider- 
able cost to your own tolerably well-filled 
pocket, and as you suppose at considerable cost 
to the pockets of all the company, tliese poor 
yet affluent people are sure to turn up, radiant if 
shabby, seeing everything, and enjoying every- 
thing quite as royally as if their units were tens 
and they counted their income by bank-notes, 
instead of small cash. You do not see a trace 
of anxiety on them, nor a hint of the pinchings 
and privations at home; they do not carry 
their meagre larder about with them; and 
though they are almost always shabbily dressed, 
they are as self-content as if they were the 
best attired in the place. They go to see, 
and not to be seen; and their glory is to 
be able to say afterwards that they have been 
to such and such a place, and assisted at such 
and such a féte. And, dear! they looked out 
for you, and made sure they would meet you, 
and how was it that you did not go? You 
could not afford it? What an idea! Why, 
you are better off than they are, yet they could 
manage it. They like tosee what is going on, 
they say—and they carry out their liking; and a 
poorly furnished larder and faded finery do not 
count in the summing up. These are the people 
who go to Epsom races by train, third-class, 
and to fétes in omnibuses ; who are frequent in 
penny boats, and know all the cheapest modes 
of transit everywhere; people who care for 
pleasure not for show, for racket not for com- 
fort. Well! they enjoy life in their own way, 
and for the most part are easy-tempered, jolly 
kind of folks, who never make troubles which 
can be avoided, and who do not add to those 
they cannot escape. 

‘hen others employ their margin in keeping 
up a certain domestic style in the matter of 
*‘buttons” and the like. A page and a char- 
woman, if they can compass nothing better ; 
but at any rate the page and his buttons and his 
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little laced hat. To these people “domestic 
honour and social salvation lie in the form and 
figure of the person who opens the door, and in 
the names they give to those who serve them. 
Thus, they yak of their slipshod workhouse 
girl as “my maid ;” and throw dust in your 
eyes by the grandeur of their vocabulary. A 
maifl-of-all-work, on ten pounds a year and find 
herself, is “my cook ;” and the handy man 
about the place who comes to do odd jobs as he 
is wanted, and who scarcely knows a potato 
from an artichoke, is “my groom,” or te 
gardener,” according to the occasion on hand. 
Their margin goes to keeping up appearances 
in live kitchen-stuff, poor bodies! and they do 
not think they could employ it better. 

Others keep up as unremunerative an ap- 
pearance in other directions, and at a more 
tremendous application of their scanty margin. 
These are the people who go to second-rate 
evening parties in private broughams, while 
their friends, with thrice their incomes, are 
content to go in common cabs. I know that it 
is only good policy to go to certain grand houses 
carefully appointed: or if unable to compass 
these careful appointments, then not to go at 
all; but I sm speaking now of second-rate 
houses, where neither hosts nor guests are of 
any standing; but where people of this kind 
think they must go with a splash and a dash, 
as if their income were generous enough to cover 
a multitude of false pretences. Heaven and 
their creditors know how poor they are ; cellar 
and larder and wardrobe, eaeh witnesses the 
same sad fact; landlord and tax-gatherer could 
attest it; but, if they go out, they say, they 
will go as they ought; so they spend fifteen 
shillings on a private brougham, and think their 
margin justifies the outlay. 

Others keep up appearances and make a 
necessary of the superfluous in giving parties 
—parties of the same stamp as the bank- 
rupt’s brougham which comes to them. They 
—_ for six days in the week that they may 

ave an evening reception on the seventh; or 
they pinch all the year for the annual ball or 
dinner which it has so long been their custom 
to give—a custom begun, perhaps, in brighter 
days and when they had a margin worth speaking 
of. But they forget that old copy-book axiom 
about circumstances altering cases, and go on 
under Z as they had gone on under A, without 
reflecting that the whole alphabet lies between. I 
know nothing more melancholy than these shady 
parties given by people with small margins. 
One cannot refuse to see the numerous wants 
meeting one at every turn—the drawing-room 
so sadly needing paint and paper, that worn 
oileloth in the hall, that ragged carpet in the 
dining-room ; one cannot pretend for a moment 
that these cakes, and custards, and sherries, 
and clarets, poor as they may all be, are out of a 
~superfluity which they by no means exhaust. 
One feels as it one is answerable somehow for 
the famiiy needs, by thus assisting at the mal- 
appropriation of that modest margin ; one longs 
to say, “ Repair and renew before you attempt 








to entertain ;” but what can the most outspoken 
among us do! It is their way of viewing life, 
their idea of the best things and the most 
necessary to be observed ; and as it és a margin, 
no matter whence filched, they surely have a 
right to dispose of it as they like; and we can 
only lament at what seems to us mal-appropria- 
tion, and wish that we could order all things 
according to our own individual liking. This is 
merely human nature. Do we not all wish we 
could order our neighbours’ lives as we think 
best, and manipulate the whole moral and social 
world, until it took the form which alone 
seems true and beautiful to our souls ? 

Then there are folks who put every available 
farthing of margin into dress. Whatever else 
is wanting they are always in the height of the 
fashion, always have irreproachable gloves and 
dainty boots, always look well pot up and hand- 
mane attired. It isa marvel how they do it. 
They seem to heap a fortune on their backs ; 
but ten to one if you ask them, they will make 
out that they spend less than you, in your homely 
last year’s russet, while they are flourishing 
about in gorgeous apparel which makes peacocks 
themselves look dowdy. I have known a great 
many lavish ladies of small means and narrow 
margins, who have gravely assured me that 
their wardrobes cost less than those of certain 
of their friends notorious for their constancy 
to old clothes. It is all in the method, they 
say, simpering ; and you are free to believe in 
that magic method, if you like, and to wish 
that you could find the way to satisfaetory imi- 
tation. Still, you know that silk and broad 
cloth and gloves and velvets are not to be had 
for the value of so maay old songs; and you 
can pretty well approximate their cost. Grant- 
ing any amount of personal luck, by which a 
shilling’s worth can be bought for sixpence ; 
granting any latitude you like for trade price and 
warehouse favour, there always remains the 
sixpence; and even trade price and warehouse 
favour leave a hard core of substance that has 
to be paid for. No, I never for myself heard 
an explanation of the mystery of good dress 
with narrow margins that was worth listening 
to, and I, for one, am content to let the mystery 
remain where it is. Indeed, one would be 
almost sorry to have a vulgar explanation of a 
standing miracle; and one wall rather gape 
at the marvel of how people without twopence 
halfpenny a year can dress with those who 
have fivepence or even sixpence, and yet not 
come into the bankruptey court before their 
time, than learn the secret of the shifts by 
which it is done. Mr. Trollope, in one of his 
novels, I think it is Framley Parsonage, speaks 
of this unfailing margin for personal needs and 
pleasures to be found bordering the narrowest 
mecome of certain people. Men who are 
being chased by duns, and whose next lines 
will fall in Whitecross-street, lave always 
money for cabs and cigars and theatres and 
railway fares, first-class. It is only simpletons 
who cannot compass unnecessary expenses ; and 
who cares for the sorrows of simpletons ? Who 
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regards their privations as fit subjects for elegy, 
or their self-restraint as in any way worthy 
of eulogy? Men who have no margin even 
fringing Whitecross-street are men out of the 
social pale. 

Some spend their margin on food. They 
will not have second-class food of any kind; 
inferior joints a penny a pound cheaper than 
the best are an abomination to them; “stick- 
ings,” even for soup and stock, they will not put 
up with ; the prime joints of the primest meat, 
for a fancy price, that is their little vanity, and 
the way in which they spend their extra. These 
are the people who pride themselves in giving 
you dinners not to be had for love or money 
anywhere but at their tables. Not dinner 
parties, remember, but snug little dinners to 
one or two at most; and costing as much as a 
week’s supply for the whole family. The table- 
cloth may be worn and crumpled; the dishes 
may be chipped and broken, of odd patterns and 
on two pieces fitting; the (plated) silver may be 
worn-out ; but the champagne is exquisite, the 
dishes would do honour to a cordon bleu, and 
nothing is forgotten, down te the caviare and the 
olives. One or two such dinners would have 
bought new table linen and a new dimner-service ; 
but the margin goes in the food not the platters, 
and not what one sees but what one eats is con- 
sidered the first necessity of civilised life. I 
have eaten dinners fit for a royal table in their 
degree, in a room and with appointments below 
the squalor of a fifth-rate eating-house. They 
were costly dinners in relation with my friend’s 
income and mode of life; very costly din- 
ners; but that was his way of underscoring 
his margin, and it was not for me to take him 
to task for the application. I cannot say that 
I would have ever imitated him; but in all 
probability he would not have imitated me in 
my application of my margin; so we were 
quits. As no man rides his neighbour’s hobby 
with the same bridle, so no man writes off his 
margin under the same heading; and what is 
absolutely an essential with one, is only an acci- 
dent with another, to be taken or rejected at 
pleasure. 

There is a certain application of margin of 
which I scarcely know how to speak. It is so 
good in its motive that no one likes to decry 
it as excessive: and yet it is excessive and 
foolish too. This is the education which some 
poor people give their children. “ The best of 
educations, my dear; we have saved, and pinched, 
and toiled, and denied ourselves all these years 
that our children might be well educated. It 
was all we could do for them, and we have done 
it.” Yes, that is all very well; but the best 
education may be had for a less cost than what 
our friends have given, and there is no use in 
paying faucy prices, even for Latin and Greek. 
The kind of education I am speaking of now 
consists in sending children of second-class 
fortunes to first-class schools, where they are 
the poorest of the lot, and where they associate 
with boys and girls whose acquaintance they 
cannot keep up in after life, because their re- 





spective spheres will never touch. It is not so 
much what they learn there, because schools of 
lower price give the same amount and quality of 
teaching; but it is the prestige of the school 
itself, the social standing of the pupils, which 
fascinate the parents. The grammar school 
close at hand gives at least as sound instruction ; 
but our butcher’s sons are there, and our grocer 
sends his boys too, and though both butcher and 
grocer could buy us out and out, and though 
their boys are as well behaved lads as our 
own, yet the name sticks, and we would rather 
pay to efface it. It is doubtful if we are 
doing our young ones a kindness all this 
while, and if it would not have been better 
to have given them as good an education, with 
less costly fringes to the bill. We are only 
preparing heart-aches for the time when the 

ifference of spheres shall be fully understood, 
and the great landed proprietor will think the 
poor apothecary no fit companion for himself 
and his wife, for all that they were schoolfellows 
in the old days at Bunbury’s, and the future 
pill-maker beat the young lord of the manor at 
every exercise of wits. It is the same with 
girls who are sent to schools beyond their home 
surroundings. It is all very nice and kind of 
parents who apply their margin in this unsel- 
fish manner ; but for poor Lottie and Lulu, with 
their dingy frocks and scanty wardrobe, set in 
the midst of little birds of paradise bedizened 
and bedecked, it is a trial for which not 
even the honour of being taught by the great 
signor cr the still greater signora wholly 
compensates. Girls have a small martyrdom 
to go through when thrown thus into the 
midst of richer companions. There is an 
activity in the feminine intellect in the matter 
of invidious comparisons, and a penetration as 
to relative values, which makes life very hard 
to those not of the more favoured kind; and if 
papa and mamma could fully realise the morti- 
fications and annoyances to which their darlings 
are submitted, they would eschew their dream of 
a good education under that form, and accept 
the simpler arrangements to be had for half the 
cost and none of the pains. 

Some people go into society as their means of 
getting rid of such spare cash as may cling 
about their threadbare purses. They set out 
with the professed inability to return the com- 
pliment; but, in spite of this, evening after 
evening _ may meet them in good houses, 
thoroughly well dressed, and always agreeable, 
conscientiously doing their best. They know 
that they must pay somehow for these invita- 
tions. They cannot pay in kind—in dinners 
or in suppers—so they pay in talking well; in 
singing without the need of pressing; in being 
willing to make themselves foils for the more 
brilliant ; in taking a hand at whist when wanted, 
and losing their penny points with a grace ; or 
even in playing dummy. This is the coin in which 
they pay for advantages which the margin of their 
fortunes is too narrow to compass otherwise. 
All that this margin can do is to supply them 
with the dress, ornaments, and conveyance 
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necessary for the occasion ; and they take care 
that it shall supply them with these to per- 
fection. I have known many of these people in 
my time, and have always wondered how they 
did it. They look so spruce and _well-pre- 
served; they conceal so thoroughly all the jags 
and tags of poverty, that I am for ever lost in 
amazement as to how it is all managed, and look 
upon their power of making a show upon no- 
thing as among the uncatalogued marvels of the 
time. It is done partly by a rigid line of de- 
marcation drawn between home and society. I 
have seen my friends under both flags, and, 
truly, as unlike as is the creeping worm to the 
painted butterfly, so is the fresh, well-preserved, 
and perfectly appointed creature of society, when 
in the world, to himself in his home character. 
Anything is good enough for him. House, 
food, garments, service—what does it signify ? 
So long as they can pinch and nip here, to spend 
all they save on society, they are content, and 
think that they are carrying out the design of 
their creation. Butterflies abroad, dirty iittle 


grubs at home—that is how they do it. 


Some spend their margin on literature. The 
see all the new books, and are familiar with all 
the magazines ; books which you, my dear sir, 
with even your income and leisure, have not 
seen, they have read from preface to finis, and 
judge you small and miserable in proportion to 
your ignorance. This, again, is one of those small 
domestic wonders which to this hour remain 
dark riddles to me. Where do they find time 
for all this reading? and where do they get the 
money for it? Books which I want to read and 
cannot afford to buy, and could not find time 
for even if I had bought them, my studious 
impecunious friends both buy and study dili- 
gently. How it is done I cannot divine; all I 
know is that it is the employment of the mar- 
gin; but the very existence of a margin which 
can be so employed is a wonder to me. 

Some employ their margin on flowers, some 
on horses, some on music, and not a few on 
doctors’ fees and chemists’ bills. In fact, I 
think that these last belong to margins in 
the proportion of ninety-nine to a hundred, and 
that, given a monetary narrowness absolutely 
free of bordering, both doctors’ fees and chemists’ 
bills would become, for the most part, fantastic 
follies. Then some people, very near to godli- 
ness, spend their money on cleanliness. How- 
ever poor they may be, you never sce them 
dirty, squalid, or neglected. They live in 
a halo of freshness; their houses are fault- 
less, their personal appointments absolutely 
without stain; but then they spend all their 
spare cash in cleaning materials and renewals, 
and are never so happy as when they are 
polishing, and scrubbing, and washing, and 
cleaning, and putting a new face and a better 
gloss upon any old odds and ends they may 
possess. People with twice their income have 
not half their niceness; and somehow they con- 
trive to look better in their dainty poverty than 
nine-tenths of the well endowed who have not 
their keen sense of sweetness. 





For myself, I know of no better way of 
spending one’s margin. It is undoubtedly to 
be preferred to any of those of which I have 
been speaking; even to that not unamiable 
one of making presents, which is also a manner 
of writing off a surplus not to be harshly judged 
under certain aspects. It is not to be com- 
mended when practised unnecessarily. I know 
one or two people, certainly very ill off in worldly 
goods, who are always aalies presents to their 
better provided friends. It may be only an 
antimacassar of the last new pattern, or a 
collar, or a pair of cuffs, or a penwiper, or a 
set of d’Oyleys, or some trifle of the same kind ; 
but does not the least of these trifles cost 
money, and where do they get the money from, 
small in amount as it may be? It is very good 
of them, no one denies that ; but at times it is 
grievously embarrassing. One does not know: 
what to do for or with poor people who give one 
useless presents; one cannot pay them for 
their time or material, and one cannot refuse to 
take their offering; it is a perplexity, not 
productive of gratitude. If the presents come 
from the poor to the still poorer, that is another 
matter; thag is good and grand and generous ; 
but I am speaking now only of the little no- 
things given to those who do not want them by 
those who do want the money they cost, and 
the consequent uneasiness at what one feels to 
be a mal-appropriation of margin. This is not, 
however, a very general form of reducing one’s 
surplus, so it is not necessary to expend much 
virtuous opposition thereon. The mania for 
giving is not one of the most prevalent in these 
our days ; and, after all, there are worse manias, 
all things considered, provided the gifts are 
made honestly, in love, and not thrown out as 
sprats wherewith to catch herrings. Then, in- 
deed, they deserve condemnation, not praise ; 
and to be trampled under foot, not carried 
honourably in the hand. 





THE DEVIL OUTWITTED. 
AN HUNGARIAN POPULAR TALE. 


Iy those dreadful days when devils had full 
power to assume various mortal forms, and in 
pursuit of their avocation to wander over the 
wide earth, a very old malignant devil left his 
subterranean abode. Having heard of the won- 
derful bliss which was enjoyed by human 
beings in their marriage life, he determined 
himself to make an attempt to enter into that 
happy state. 

But he was so old and so ugly that by no 
device and no disguise could he conceal the 
deformity of his person, and every approach he 
made towards a pretty maiden was repelled 
with contumely and scorn. This grieved and 
exasperated him beyond all bounds, and he 
sunk into the depths of despair, having ex- 
hausted every art of fascination and eloquence. 
In this miserable state of things he determined 
to address himself to a hideous ancient hag who 
had already sent six husbands to their graves; 
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but finding nothing preferable to her, he offered 
her his hand, swearing fidelity for life and 
death. 

We will not describe the bride, with all her 
charms, except to say that the venerable 
chronicler, who has recorded the story for our 
delight and instruction, declares that, wicked as 
was the devil, the devil’s wife was tenfold worse ; 
and he adds that the outward deformity of the 
witch was charming when contrasted with the 
vileness of her inner nature. 

On the wedding-day, immediately after the 
ceremony, she began to torment her husband, 
scolding and quarrelling without rhyme or 
reason, which he could not stop for even a 
minute. This was the devil’s introduction to 
domestic felicity; and he soon found that his 
late infernal residence itself was paradise, when 
compared with earth and such a witch of a 
woman for a wedded wife. 

He could not bear it long. Full of shame 
and sorrow, he cursed the whole race of 
womankind, and his own choice above every 
other, He wandered away into the deepest 
woods and the wildest wildernesses, blessing 
the fortune that had given sufficient strength to 
his weary legs to carry him so far off from his 
beautiful bride. 

And so he strayed in melancholy mood into a 
thicket, where he saw a little meagre man 
busied in digging up and gathering together 
various roots and herbs. The man looked upon 
him with a friendly but gloomy and embarrassed 
countenance, and the devil soon discovered that 
he had no picture of human happiness before 
him; but he tenderly inquired into the man’s 
history and employment. The poor botanist an- 
mens with sighs that he was indeed an unfor- 
tunate creature whom a bad wife had brought to 
misery ; having squandered his belongings, and 
so plagued his existence that he felt it a relief 
to oceupy himself by collecting simples in the 
desert in order to escape from that female 
house-devil. 

The story produced on the devil’s mind a 
fellow feeling of sympathy, and he narrated to 
the little man the experience of his own mortal 
felicity. They were soon bound together in 
the strongest bonds of friendship; they dis- 
cussed their mutual grievances, and determined 
to work together for their common relief, and 
to help one another in partnership. The little 
man collected a great supply of roots and herbs, 
and the devil, whose hatred against the whole 
race of mortal man had been greatly sharpened 
by his more intimate acquaintance with the 
better half, used every art of witchery and 
deceit to induce people to trade with his asso- 
ciate. He possessed first one and then another, 
and did not come out of them until the little man 
had come to cure them with his mysterious medi- 
cines; and such was the success of these de- 
vices that they collected heaps of money, and 
so long had their traffic been carried on that 
the woods and wastes failed to present them with 
a sufficient supply of simples for the demand. 


Meanwhile with the accumulation of wealth the ; Flanders might now form part of Be 





passion of avarice entered into the soul of the 
meagre little man, and he determined for the 
future to disregard the agreement he had made 
with the devil. He deceived his comrade as 
often as he could, and, instead of giving half 
their earnings, he often handed to him less than 
athird. The devil’s sharpsightedness soon dis- 
covered the roguery, and he only waited a 
favourable opportunity for taking becoming 
revenge. i 

He entered into a peasant girl, and maddened 
her with such a fearful frenzy that half the 
affrighted villagers fled. The meagre man came 
with his healing herbs; but though the girl 
was exorcised by every charm and by every 
influence that had hitherto in every case suc- 
ceeded, the devil that possessed her declared 
that he would never quit her, hurled scorn and 
defiance at the exorciser, and loudly shouted 
out that he despised his power. This sudden 
and unexpected obstinacy of the devil placed 
the little man in the greatest perplexity ; but in 
his wild despair he dreamt of a plan by which 
he could not only drive the devil out of the 
maiden, but out of the universal world. 

The people had abandoned all hope of the 
recovery of the maiden, when the little man 
came forward and said to the devil, “ Thou 
couldst not cure the girl, I will call thy wife 
to help thee!” 

Hardly were the words uttered when the 
devil began to tremble, and his agitation made 
all the bones of the maiden crack. She fell in 
convulsions to the ground, but her misery soon 
came to an end. ‘The devil thought it better 
to hurry back to his own proper regions than 
to wait the coming of his wife. He disappeared 
in smoke, but left a disagreeable smell behind 
him. 











FREAKS IN FLANDERS. 





Ir is astonishing how race, and language, and 
manners survive the changes of territorial dis- 
tribution. Their roots in the soil are perennial ; 
not to be grubbed up by politicians and diplo- 
matists, nor torn out by war and conquest, nor 
swept away even by the current of time. Man 
is a remora, or sucking-fish, who holds to the 
spot to which he has attached himself with an 
adhesiveness which is transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation. 

Look at Flanders. What changes of masters 
and dynasties it has witnessed ; what partitions 
and parcellings it has undergone! Not long 
ago, a natty little monument was erected at 
Zuytpeene (Department of the North), to com- 
memorate the battle of Cassel, by which that 
tract of country was anuexed to France. The 
Flemish pompiers, or firemen, in gold uniform, 
took part in the proceedings—perhaps, because 
they could not help it—as if it were an honour 
to them that their forefathers should have been 
swept into the greedy monarch’s net. But for 
the result of that hard-fought struggle French 
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joying constitutional liberty, instead of being 
incorporated by a nation for whom, whether 
empire or republic, genuine rational liberty, as 
we understand it, would seem to be for ever 
a mirage. 

Flanders, certainly, ought to be a fragmentary 
land—a broken cake, one bit of which is in one 
sovereign’s pocket and another in another’s ; 
and it is, paradoxically, a whole, as homoge- 
neous at bottom as a gentleman’s estate within 
aring fence. It has been Spanish, Dutch, and 
what not besides; it is now partly French and 
partly Belgian; but to whomsoever it pays its 
taxes, it remains Flemish to the backbone. 

There is French Flanders, then, and Belgian 
Flanders ; but they are one natural tract which 
an invisible boundary cannot separate. When 
you have crossed out of France into Belgium, 
you cannot believe that the move has been 
really made till you find you get tobacco for 
next to nothing, and have to pay turnpike tolls 
before your carriage can pass. In other re- 
spects the continuity is unbroken. There is 
the same blunt, coarse, matter-of-fact language 
which nobody ever thinks of learning, but 
which anybody who knows something of Ger- 
man may roughly understand; the language 
which proves its relationship to English by all 
its naughty words coinciding with our own; 
which startles you with syllables plainly spoken 
or printed, which, with us, never meet ears or 
eyes polite; a language whose “ yah-yah” con- 
versation sounds something between a quack 
and a neigh. What contrasted forms of speech 
with French smooth-spokenness! France dis- 
plays, “Ici on donne a manger,” “ Here they 
give to eat,” on pothouse signs. The genius of 
Flanders is content to tell you, “ Hier verkoopt 
men dranken,” “ Here they se// drink.” The 
same of manners. You are forbidden, in legible 
black and white, to spit inside a Flemish church ! 
And the word for “ spit”—excuse it, reader, 
but etymology is deaf to delicate remonstrance 
—is the mother of our (we have long since put 
it in the lumber-room) “spew.” In short, 
what Teniers innocently painted, Flanders inno- 
cently speaks, dreaming no harm. “ Huis te 
huren” for house to Tet, “gist” for yeast, 
“browery” for brewery, “ wolle” for wool, 
“coke” for cake (plural “ koeken”), and 
scores of others, es require an English in- 


— 

he whole of Flanders, Belgian or French, is 
a land of good living; a country of milk 
and honey, butter and cheese, fat kine and 
sleek beeves, and saddle-donkeys to go to 
market with; a paradise of rich pastures and 
tall trim trees, of hops, hop-poles, and cameline, 
whose seed gives oil, and whose stalks make 
brooms: of wealthy, thatch-roofed, one-storied 
farms, the inner brickwork of whose windows, 

~ painted sky-blue, gives you the idea of an 


oriental lady with her eyelids stained; of little 
dolls’-house chapels, and cream and eggs, 
and paved roads; where native pebbles are 
curiosities and stones are gems; with dust 
in summer and mud in winter, as behoves a 





region brought down by the streams and thrown 
up by the sea. 

And the carriages! Lumbrous, cumbrous 
affairs ; commodious enough when once you are 
inside them, but all “built on Mount Ararat 
after the subsidence of the waters,” and only 
draggable by horses with a touch of the ele- 
phant in their framework. Look at that heavy 
three-wheeled tumbrel! It contains timber 
enough to build a small house. That waggon, 
again, would carry a detachment of soldiers, 
baggage, band, ammunition, and That 
spherical yellow coach, called a “ citrouille” or 
gourd, is the Globe formerly in Leicester-square, 
stuck upon wheels. What a colossal caricature 
of Cinderella’s pumpkin! Instead of just 
holding one fairy-like damsel, it might have 
played the part of the horse at the Siege of Troy. 
And behold that wonderful, that phenomenal 
carriage, which fills one corner of the roomy 
inn-yard! It has seats inside, in tiers, exactly 
like those of the pit at the play, ranged in three 
rows, with a fop’s-alley running up the middle, to 
hold a public nine in number, sitting three 
abreast —the whole rolling on only two but 
most solid wheels, and drawn by two horses ; 
the object being (besides sociability) to avoid 
the payment of one sou at each oft-recurring 
turnpike-gate. A two-wheeled carriage pays 
only three sous, while every four-wheeler con- 
tributes four. 

Religion in Flanders is of a piece with the 
rest; heavy, material, costly, hearty, with dis- 
plays of money’s worth amounting to magni- 

cence. Noble churches, gorgeous pictures, 
elaborate carvings, splendid processions, glit- 
tering banners, precious gems, conventual com- 
munities, liberal restoration of ecclesiastical 
buildings, strict abstinences, severe discipline, 
bodily penances, such as kneeling on the bare 
ground with the arms held out horizontally, 
rayer measured by quantity and duration 
instead of by fervour and devotion, soul-strip- 
ping confession, self-inflicted punishment, and 
clumsy emblems are all the very reverse of 
spiritual and refined forms of faith and worship. 

These characteristics harmonise with the 
nature of the land. Their accordance strikes 
you all the more from the evident discordance 
of other things which have no right to intrude 
their presence. While the bowery roads, with 
their central pavement, are all that can be 
wished in point of fitness; fir-trees and pines 
are singularly out of place in a highly cultivated 
agricultural plain. It is almost by compulsion 
and necessity that the Flemings Seaies eauty 
out of irregularity. The monotonous level of 
their fertile soil leads them to seek variety in 
broken forms, unsymmetrical areas, wedge- 
shaped gable-ends, stories of unequal height, 
windows and doors with none corresponding to 
them. The result is that a country, naturally 
the most unpicturesque, abounds with the most 
picturesque of objects. 

In consequence, perhaps, of their restricted 
language—which confines them within a few 
square leagues as tightly as a tether fastens a 
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cow—the Flemings are eminently a_clannish 
race. In the French army, the French Flemings 
hang together like bees at swarming-time ; 
Belgian Flemings, even at leisure hours and 
meal times, congregate into companies. Young 
eople, both girls and boys, run together in 
Stack and closely-grouped parties, like young 
domestic animals turned out to grass; as if 
Flemish babies came, like lambs, all at once, in 
springtide falls. : 

When grown up, they form themselves into 
bands and societies as naturally as they shave 
their beards and light their pipes. They do 
everything in troops, by whole populations. 
Everybody goes to mass on Sunday mornings. 
Any one who did not, unless bedridden or 

aralytic, would be considered, not a heretic— 
ker tabernacles and quakers’ meeting-houses are 
things unheard of and unknown—but an ori- 
ginal, a misanthrope, a Timon of Athens. 

In the villages, after mass, all the males go 
to the public-house—which supplies “ double 
bier” under the sign of De Ton or the 
Oliphant without a Castle, or the Bruyn Visch, 
that is to say the Red Herring—which is op- 
posite, behind, or beside the church, the skittle- 

round being often adjacent to the cemetery. 
Sesndinking bowers thereby enjoy a cheering 
vista of crosses and tomb-stones, A footpath 
conducts to the pastimes of the living by tra- 
versing the resting-place of departed topers. It 
is a grim Dance of Death, illustrated by subjects 
in the flesh. There are weekly tableaux vivants 
exemplifying the nearness of the cradle to the 
grave. The skeleton almost shakes hands with 
the smoker. The corpse keeps company with 
its carousing relatives. The boors (bauers, 
husbandmen) disport themselves for a little in- 
terval before joining their forefathers who sleep 
hard by. 

Market, too, is another famous opportunit 
for the interchange of social converse, unintel- 
ligible to the world at large. “ How triste, how 
dull it must be for you, not to speak Flemish !”” 
once ejaculated a dame who sold “goeden 
drank,” but who could not, though she would, 
converse with me. And sothey enjoy amongst 
themselves exclusively their interminable bar- 
gainings in the most cacophonous of gibberishes, 
the very women entering into the pig-trade in 
order to have their share of the fun. And so, 
all summer long (as well as before and after) 
they get up national merry-makings which are 
equivalent to taking the census of the district. 
The whole population elects itself into a club 
for the promotion of home-made sports and 
gambols, the performance of self-acted pageants 
and plays, where the players and the spectators 
are so nearly identical that they sometimes 
happen to be one and the same. 

The blue-frocked archers of one locality go 
and shoot with the black-capped long-bows of 
another, distant a quarter of a day’s pedestrian 

ourney, or seven minutes and a half by rail. 
he Choral Society of Schoutenhoul pays a fra- 
ternal visit to the Orpheonists of Raspenscraep ; 
the band and banners of Puffenblowe swell the 





cavaleades of Staerenstrut; the chaffinch- 
blinders of Katschenkagem hold matches with 
the amateurs of Poketheryseout. 

For, I regret it, but truth compels the record 
that blinded chaflinches are another Flemish in- 
stitution which seems indigenous and perma- 
nent. When I first saw the land more than 
thirty years ago, they had every appearance of 
being an ancient custom. I have seen it often 
since, and there they are, poor things, in the 
smallest possible cages, still reiterating - their 
peculiar cry. There is a French saying, “ As 
gay as a chaffinch”: the Flemish chatlinches 
are very sad to see; and their monotonous 
chant is one of the most melancholy things to 
listen to that I know of. Before you reach 
Flanders, none are to be seen; but in travel- 
ling from France towards the Belgian fron- 
tier, you observe, hung out from every win- 
dow, against every wall, in every nook and 
corner, tiny cages, each containing a single 
chaffinch, which unceasingly utters the melodic 
phrase that can hardly be termed its song. 

At six o’clock of a bright May morning, the 
bird-fanciers meet in a gay green meadow, 
with the intention of going to mass after- 
wards. You can fancy the flavour of their 
frothing beer and the smell of their multifuming 
pipes. Distinctive badges mark the respective 
clubs—a feather in their hat, a rosette in their 
button-hole, or a gaudy sash around their 
waist—harmless vanities to which the Flemings 
are as incorrigibly addicted as to chaflinch- 
blinding; for they do not appear to be aware 
that chaflinches can feel as well as utter seven 
hundred and fifty chants per hour. 

Flanders, as a trip for holiday-makers, has 
the double advantage of being easily got at and 
easily departed from. To effect your retreat, 
however, from the Belgian portion, unless by 
sea, the French custom-houses must not be 
left out of consideration. They are sharp, 
strict, and severe in their search. Their main 
object is to prevent Belgian tobacco from en- 
tering France. It is after ¢ha¢ that they poke, 
and feel, and spy. Other contraband articles— 
obnoxious political literature, hostile pam- 
phlets, satires offensive to the Emperor's 
person, prohibited photographs—are of compa- 
ratively easy introduction, although their pos- 
session, if known, might be productive of 
inconvenience. But tobacco, in all its shapes 
and phases, whether prepared for snuffing, 
quidding, or smoking, is the forbidden thing 
to be ferreted out and seized; so let returning 
travellers beware. 

There is one sure way of avoiding every 
danger; namely, to eschew all contact with 
and all concern in anything that is contraband. 
But, like several other moral maxims, it is 
easier to preach than to practise, above all to 
get others to practise it. You can answer for 
yourself; you can’t answer for your belongings. 
People dearly love things from foreign parts, 
not because they are better than, but because 
they are different to, what they are used to. 

M. Frederic Passy has defined man as an ex- 
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changing animal. Forbid exchange by protective 
duties, or throw great difficulties in the way, 
and, in both man and woman, you assuredly have 
smuggling animals. Neither of the sexes can 
resist it. People living just within the French 
frontier do smuggle, and do get caught now and 
then ; which they don’t much mind: and also do 
succeed, to their heart’s delight—the male popu- 
lation with cheap tobacco mainly (few care a 
straw for prohibited portraits or literature), the 
females with embroidered muslins and lace, or 
anything else in the forbidden novelty line. 
Still, it is a ridiculous and undignified sight to 
behold a tall, strong fellow laid on a board to 
have his boots pulled off and be otherwise 
examined; to hear a lady requested to walk 
into an adjoining room in company with a 
female searcher (some custom-house officer’s 
wife), who enjoys the task with expectant in- 
quisitiveness. Tekan, T always urge, “ Bring 
nothing ;” and so have avoided all unpleasant- 
ness, to self and own proper kin at least. 

Never, on returning into France across the 
Swiss or the Belgian frontier, have I been 
treated with so much apparent forbearance as 
by the douaniers at Steenworde (between Po- 
peringues and Cassell). But, in the first 
place, I had given my name and address (to 
enable the carriage to return duty-free) when 
passing that station on our way into Bel- 
gium; so that, if we were caught tripping, 
they knew where to lay hands upon us. And, 
secondly, the tenderness was only appa- 
rent. As a matter of principle, we scorned 
being the bearers of any printed insult to the 
chief of the State; and, as a matter of precau- 
tion, if only to avoid formalities and trouble, 
we had no tobacco—not a pinch, nor a cigar, 
nor a pipeful, nor acheekful. Our driver only 
had a wisp of birds’-eye in his side-pocket 
(which he openly avowed), to console his 
cravings along the road. We had no trunk, 
portmanteau, only carpet-bags and baskets. 
All were taken out. A small hand-bag—the 
principal inspector or brigadier said—it was 
needless to open. The larger bags were un- 
locked, and (while our backs were turned and 
our attention directed to a subaltern searching 
the carriage itself) he adroitly thrust his hand 
down each compartment of the bag, stealthily 
smelling his fingers each time he withdrew 
them. 

It was a masterstroke, a touch of professional 
skill deserving laudatory record. There was 
no vulgar turning out and tumbling the con- 
tents of the bag, what was zo? in it being ascer- 
tained by negative proof. The trick, too, was 
executed with such finished address that it 
would have passed off unobserved, but for an ac- 
cidental glance cast in that direction by one of 
our party. No doubt, that inspector, by long 
- experience and practice, had acquired for 
tobacco the scent of a bloodhound. His 
fingers had been educated to absorb, and his 
nose to detect, the slightest trace or trail of 
the weed. © 

After the performance of this very effectual 





and, as he thought, secret mode of search, we 
were told, with a patronising wave of the hand, 
that “the bags might be closed and recon- 
signed to their places. He saw we had no- 
thing to declare liable to duty.” And thus all 
brutal emptying of the bags, all tossing about 
of night and day clothes, all offence, in short, 
to personal privacies, was politely and plea- 
santly escaped. And I hold that the plan of 
searching tourists’ luggage by the scent is as 
good as any, better than most, until the time 
arrives when all search shall be obsolete. 

Our “ visitor,” however, might perhaps have 
been a little aided by physiognomical skill. 
Shutting one eye and peering sharply with the 
other, he examined our countenances one by 
one, tacitly inquiring of himseif whether we 
were Guilty or Not Guilty, before proceeding to 
any further investigation. Arriving at a verdict 
of at least Not Proven, he then brought his 
olfactory tactics into play. 

But this is not all. We proceeded to Cassel 
to enjoy the hospitalities of the Hétel du 
Sauvage. Mont Cassel deserves to be ascended, 
although it won’t procure your admission to 
the Alpine Club. It is even worth a few days’ 
apes. Pure is the air, lovely the view, ex- 
cellent and abundant the fare. There are plenty 
of pretty walks about and around it, all full of 
ups and downs tending to the development of 
calves and the strengthening of crural muscles. 

Haif-way up the hill on which Cassel stands 
is the wigwam of an official whose business is 
to receive the export duties on articles going 
out of France. He is a faded old fogy of 
waning occupation (owing to new-fangled 
treaties of commerce and other devices of the 
Evil One), but not the less self-important for 
that. There he sits, in the dignity of plain 
clothes, now threadbare and rusty, but which 
once were black. Beside him stands his private 
orderly, in uniform, both on the look-out for 
travellers on whom they may pounce and im- 
press with the idea that they are a couple of 
somebodies. So, because we are coming /rom 
Belgium, they authoritatively stop our carriage, 
as a feudal lord would pull up a merchant’s 
string of mules. 

“ But we have already been searched,” one of 
our party remonstrates. 

“That is no business of mine,” the fogy 
answers, in a hollow voice suited for the utter- 
ance of Fee, fo, fum. “I have my duty to 
fulfil.” [My duty,” in order to keep my 
place, being to make believe that I have some- 
thing to do. ] 

So he peeps in at the carriage window, takes 
up a book, and gravely turns over its ieaves, as if 
searching for dangerous passages. But the 
book, he ought to know from its binding, is a 
publication authorised by bishops, and signed 
with a +. We feel inclined to ask if he can 
read, but do not for fear of hurting his feelings. 
His curiosity satisfied, he returns the volume to 
its place; and then, solemnly walking round 
the carriage, like a witch performing an incan- 
tation, he taps it with his knuckles here and 
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there, sounding it for hidden deposits of the 
weed. That done, after deep consideration, he 
says to his orderly, “There is nothing !” 

The orderly ponders awhile, and then, like 
Echo, responds, “ There is nothing!” 

“No; there is nothing!” rejoins the fogy 
chief. “Allez! Go!” 

The saying “‘ Allez” in a pompous tone seems 
to be the principal duty which if he did not 
fulfil what would be the good of not sup- 
pressing his place? Poor old solemnity, adieu! 
or rather, au revoir! Doubtless when smoking 
your pipe of seized tobacco and sipping your 
smallest of beer at home, you are very different 
from the employé who has to say “ Allez” in 
front of his wigwam. 





AT HOME IN STATEN ISLAND. 


[For the proper understanding of the following 
verses, written by a home-sick Englishman while 
resident in Staten Island, near New York. it may 
be necessary to state that in North America there 
are neither daisies, nor primroses, nor skylarks, nor 
nightingales, nor any bird with a musical note except 
the mocking bird, which is not often heard north 
of Maryland. The “dogwood” and the “ catalpa,” 
of which mention is made, are flowering trees of 
great beauty in the vernal landscape. } 


My true love clasped me by the hand, 
And from our garden alley, 

Looked o’er the landscape seamed with sea, 
And rich with hill and valley. 

And said, ‘‘ We've found a pleasant place 
As fair as thine and my land, 

A calm abode, a flowery home 
In sunny Staten Island. 


“ Behind us lies the teeming town 
With lust of gold grown frantic ; 

Before us glitters o’er the bay, 
The peaceable Atlantic. 

We hear the murmur of the sea— 
A monotone of sadness, 

But not a whisper of the crowd, 

- Or echo of its madness. 


*‘ See how the dogwood sheds its bloom 
Through all the greenwood mazes, 
As white as the untrodden snow 
That hides in shady places. 
See how the fair catalpa spreads 
Its azure flowers in masses, 
Bell-shaped, as if to woo the wind 
To ring them as it passes, 


“ See stretching o’er the green hill side, 
The haunt of cooing turtle, 

The clambering vine, the branching elm, 
The maple and the myrtle, 

The undergrowth of flowers and fern ' 
In many-tinted lustre, 

And parasites that climb or creep, 
And droop, and twist, and cluster. 


“Behold the gorgeous butterflies 
That in the sunshine glitter, 

The bluebird, oriole, and wren 
That dart and float and twitter: 


And humming birds that peer like bees 
In stamen and in pistil, 

And, over all, the bright blue sky 
Translucent as a crystal. 


“The air is balmy, not too warm, 
And all the landscape sunny 
Seems, like the Hebrew Paradise, 
To flow with milk and honey. 
Here let us rest, a little while— 

, Not rich enough to buy land, 
And pass a summer well content 
In bowery Staten Island.” 


“ A little while,” I made reply 
“A little while—one summer: 
For, pleasant though the land may be 
To any fresh new comer, 
I miss the primrose in the dell, 
The blue-bell in the wild wood, 
And daisy glinting through the grass, 
The comrade of my childhood, 


“T miss the ivy on the wall, 
The grey church in the meadow, 
The fragrant hawthorn in the lanes, 
And all the beechen shadow. 
And more than all that proves to me 
It never can be my land, 
I miss the music of the groves 
In leafy Staten Island. 


“ There's not a bird in glen or shaw 
That has a note worth hearing ; 
Unvocal all as barn-door fowls, 
Or land-rails in the clearing. 
Give me the skylark far aloft 
To heaven up-singing, soaring ; 
Or nightingale, at close of day, 
Lamenting but adoring! 


“ Give me the throstle on the bough, 
The blackbird and the linnet, 
Or any bird that sings a song 
As if its heart were in it. 
And not your birds of gaudier plume, 
That you can see a mile hence, 
And only need, to be admired, 
The priceless charm of silence. 


“ There’s drone, I grant, of wasps and bees, 
And sanguinary hornets, 

That blow their trumps as loud and shrill 
As regimental cornets. 

And all night long the bull-frogs croak 
With melancholy crooning, 

Like large bass-viols out of gear, 
And tortured in the tuning. 


“ And then those nimble poisonous fiends, 
The insatiable mosquitoes 
That come in armies noon and night, 
To plague, if not to eat us. 
The devil well deserves his name,* 
That sent them to the dry land ; 
Let us away across the sea, 
Far, far from Staten Island!” 


‘“ Ah, well!” my true love said and smiled, 
“ There's shade to every glory ; 

There’s no true paradise on earth 
Except in song or story. 








* Beelzebub, the lord of the flies 
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The place is fair, and while thou'rt here, 
Thy land shall still be my land, 

And all the Eden earth affords 
Be ours in Staten Island.” 





DAVID ROBERTS. 


On the 24th of October, 1796,a certain honest 
shoemaker and his wife, by name James and 
Christina Roberts, living at Stockbridge near 
Edinburgh, had born to them their fifth and 
youngest child—a son. Things were cross and 
times were hard enough with the village 
cobbler; but he and his wife were douce, 
worthy, God-fearing people, who worked on in 
uncomplaining diligence through sun and shade 
alike, by dint of thrift and good management 
contriving to make both scanty ends meet in 
some kind of cotter decency, and, though ever 
acquainted with poverty, yet never losing the 
self-respect of independence. They brought up 
their children well—the two, at least, who re- 
mained to them; paid threepence or fourpence 
a week with David, the youngest boy, to 
keep him at a dame’s school, but more, as he 
says, that he should not be run over by carts 
or drowned in the Water of Leith, than for any 
intellectual gain to be had for the money; took 
them duly to kirk in braw duds honest-like ; 
and observed the Sabbath as few of their neigh- 
bours did. For the Stockbridge men were a 
godless race, Mrs. Roberts used to say—masons, 
carters, quarrymen, carpenters, and the like ; 
and the quiet shoemaker and his wife had little 
sympathy therewith. 

At eight years of age young Davie was sent 
to a school in Edinburgh, to be kicked and 
cuffed as was and is too frequently the case. In 
consequence of which rough treatment he took 
a not unnatural dislike to schooling by rule of 
stick, and expressed his determination to leave, 
and become apprenticed to some trade. The 
question was, to what trade? The parents 
wanted him to be a shoemaker like his father 
before him; but fortunately for the future Royal 
Academician, his artistic powers had been al- 
ready discovered by friends and patrons capable 
of judging ; for long before this time, he says, 
he had the most intense love for pictures, al- 
though the masterpieces which so delighted 
him were only halfpenny picture-books such as 
the Life and Death of Cock Robin, Little Red 
Riding Hood, andthe like. Sometimes, indeed, 
there were panoramas and wild-beast shows on 
the Earthen Mound—the site of the future 
Royal Scottish Academy’s Exhibition—and the 
booths and caravans were decorated with mag- 
niticent representations of the treasures within ; 
affording glorious studies to the lad, who used 
to show his mother what they were like “ by 
scratches on the whitewashed wall made with the 
end of a burned stick and a bit of keel””—that is, 
red chalk. Inillustration of which, Mr. Ballan- 
tine, fro whose book* we are quoting, relates 
the following anecdote, as it was told him by an 
old gentleman still alive. 





** Life of David Roberts. 





| This gentleman employed Roberts’s father 
to make and mend his shoes, and on ealling one 
day he found the side of the wall covered with 
a of lions, tigers, &c., done with 
red keel and charcoal on the wall, so boldly and 
truly delineated that his attention and admira- 
tion were both excited, and he inquired of Mrs. 
Roberts who was the artist. ‘Hoot,’ said the 
honest woman, ‘it’s our laddie Davie; he’s been 
up at the Mound seeing a wild-beast show, and 
he’s caulked them there to let me see them.’ 
‘ And what are you poing to do with the boy?” 
inquired my friend. ‘I fancy,’ said Mrs. 
Roberts, ‘he’ll just need to sit down on the 
stool aside his father there, and learn to mak’ 
and mend shoon.’ ‘That will never do,’ said 
my friend. ‘Nature has made him an artist ; he 
must be a painter.’ I may add that the result 
of this and similar efforts on the part of the 
boy was that he was apprenticed to Beugo, a 
celebrated ornamental house-painter ; and it is 
a curious coincidence, and evinces the kindness 
of the artist to his early friends, that in the 
last years of his life the daughter of his ap- 
prentice-master, and the person who com- 
municated this story, were both partakers of 
his bounty.” 

At fourteen years of age, then, he was ap- 
prenticed to this Mr. Gavin Beugo, for two 
shillings a week wages for the first year, with a 
rise of sixpence weekly every succeeding year ; 
and here, too, his treatment was somewhat of 
the harshest, the master being a_ passionate, 
fitful, and tyrannical man. But David wea- 
thered all his difficulties in time; practised 
drawing in after-hours; dodged the house-key 
when it was flung at his head; ground his 
colours diligently; frequented the Life Aca- 
demy got up by Beugo’s apprentices among 
themselves, and of which the most important 
member and model was a donkey; and in every 
way possible to him prepared himself for the 
coming struggle of life ; getting no sympathy 
at home when he complained of his rough usage 
at the shop, but, on the contrary, being pretty 
well snubbed, and told to respect and obey his 
master whatever happened. 

But it was not AN rough usage and hard 
work in those apprentice-days. The associa- 
tion of three or four ambitious lads, each burn- 
ing to become the future Raffaelle of his gene- 
ration, brought about many a pleasant hour, of 
which those spent in the mutual adoration com- 
mon to enthusiastic boys were not the least de- 
lightful. For are not the illusions of youth 
more delicious than any after-knowledge? 
When Roberts saw his first painting framed 
—the frame to cost two-and-sixpence, to be 
paid in weekly instalments of sixpence — he 
experienced more intense happiness, perhaps, 
than at any other practical evidence of success ; 
and what a picture of boyish faith he gives us, 
when he speaks of his fellow-apprentices, Kidd 
and Mitchell—and of Mitchell’s half-brother, the 
great John Dick, “who used to paint such sub- 
jects as Mary Queen of Scots escaping from Loch- 
leven Castle, but was chiefly employed repairing 











and copying pictures for a dealer called Ander- 
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son, then considered the Woodburn of Edin- 
burgh. Mitchell occasionally ground Dick’s 


colours and set his palette, which invested him 


in our eyes with t dignity ; and he used at 
the febiiabheur 4s gather round him half a 
dozen of us, and excite our admiration and as- 
tonishment by taking out of his pocket, and 
exhibiting, little pictures in oil, which he had 


painted overnight.” The best artist among them | 


was William Kidd, who afterwards rose to some 
degree of eminence, but who was one of those 
unpractical men that never do any good for 
themselves or their families. His name often 
occurs in Roberts’s diary, with much sad signi- 
ficance. ‘Poor William Kidd, five pounds.” 
“ William Kidd here with the old story—a dis- 
tress put into his house, five pounds.” At last 
comes, “ Died, poor William Kidd.” These 
were long years after the Life Academy esta- 
blished by Beugo’s apprentice lads and a 
donkey, in Mary King’s Close ; at which time, 
indeed, “ poor William Kidd” was the chief 
artist and leading member—looking down that 
golden vista of hope destined never to be 
traversed. 

At last the seven years’ apprenticeship came 
to an end, and young Davie was of age and his 


own master. After ashort sojourn at Perth, in , 


the employ of a house-decorator, he came back 
to Edinburgh just about the time when Mr. 
Bannister, the proprietor of the circus in North 
College-street, had resolved to add to the 
attractions of the ring, a stage, stage scenery, 
and a company of pantomimists. Roberts was 
out of employ, and a friend advised him to 
apply for the place of scene-painter to Mr. 
Bannister’s new stage. He thought it pre- 
sumptuous on his part, but his friend was reso- 
lute, and carried his point. In his diary, 
Roberts says that he could never forget the 
tremor he felt, the faintness that came over 
him, when he ascended to the second floor of 
5, Nicholson-street, and, after much hesitation, 
at length mustered courage to pull the door- 
bell. Mr. Bannister received him very kindly, 
however, approved his drawings, and engaged 
him to paint a set of wings fora palace. The 
canvas was brought and laid down on the 
dining-room floor, and after the young man, only 
a journeyman house-painter as yet, had ground 
his colours, he began and completed his painting. 

This was the beginning of his career as a 
scene-painter—at that time the highest object 
of his ambition; and at the close of the circus 
season he was engaged ata salary of twenty- 
five shillings a week to travel with the troupe 
into England, paint all scenery, &c., that might 


be required, and to make himself generally use- | 


ful. The last clause translated itself into 
acting a barber in a pantomime, with other like 
parts to follow; wherein, he says, he rather 
over-did than under-did his business. 

Thrown out of scene-painting by the ruin of 
Bannister, Roberts was forced to turn back to 
his old trade of house-painting, engaging him- 
self first to Mr. Irvine, of Perth, as his foreman 
and chief hand, and then to Mr. Jackson, 
where he got forward with his art better than 


he had yet done. And then came another spell 


of his favourite scene-painting, and he was en- 
gaged by Mr. Corri, at the Edinburgh Pantheon, 
for the lordly honorarium of twenty-five shil- 
lings a week. Here he was much exercised by 
the chief scene-painter, a generally handy man 
capable of all things in a small way, who “ was 
often so overpowered by fatigue that he was 
obliged to lie down and sleep, after indicating 
what he wished done, leaving the execution to 
|me, although he very frequently gave the work 
what he called a few finishing touches—dis- 
| gusting me by obliterating any artistic feeling 
there might have been.” He got a better en- 
‘gagement soon after this, as scene-painter to 
the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, with thirty 
shillings a week salary. “This unexpected 
burst of good fortune was hailed by me with 
grateful enthusiasm,” says David Roberts, 
the future R.A., when making his yearly 
thousands, “as I felt it would give me an 
opportunity to make my way onward as an 
artist.” It was about this time that Andrew 
Wilson, master of the Trustees’ Academy, 
where Roberts had permission to draw, made one 
of those wise and incisive remarks which tell on 
a young mind for life. Roberts thought he drew 
well in outline, and said so. “ Ah,” said Mr. 
Wilson, “in nature there are no outlines!” 
This is a companion anecdote to one related of 
Stanfield. ‘“ Stanny had shown his sketch-book 
to the veteran Nasmyth, and told him that he 
wished to form a style of his own. ‘My young 
friend,’ exclaimed the experienced artist, ‘ there 
is but one style an artist should endeavour to 
attain, and that is the style of nature. The 
nearer you get to her the better.’” 

This scene-painting at the Glasgow Theatre 
was a great success, and got the young artist 
much local fame and many faithful friends and 
admirers. Among others, W. L. Leitch, who 
was engaged as scene-painter at the same 
theatre after him, and who says : “I then began 
to study the works of Roberts with deep in- 
terest, and found that, especially in architectural 
scenes, the simple beauty of his outline, com- 
bined with masses of light and shade, gave 
them a grand and most impressive effect ; and 
it is impossible for me to say how much good 
I derived from their excellent teaching.” 
Leitch’s first introduction to Roberts was when, 
as apprentice to a house-painter who worked 
for Mason, he was sent with a pot of colour for 
Roberts at the theatre: finding him in the 
“pentin’-room at the vera tap o’ the hoose,” 
standing before a sheet of canvas as big asa 
mainsail, busy painting in some of the grand 
effects, which the lad, then just fourteen, felt 
as a revelation, and vainly tried to imitate. 
| How far he succeeded in after-life, his reputa- 
ition remains as the best proof. In 1820 
| Roberts went as scene-painter to the Theatre 
' Royal, Edinburgh, and this was the manner of 
| his going : 

“T started from Dumfries for Edinburgh one 
‘fine autumnal morning, minus many weeks’ 
salary, and having little in my pocket, but 
with a heart buoyant with hope. My traps 
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were easily carried, and after walking twelve 
miles, I breakfasted at a cottage on the roadside, 
for which I paid a shilling. This lasted me all 
day; and alter crossing the Moffat hills, a 
romantic and wild mountainous district, I] 
reached, in the evening, a small inn called the 
Bield, thirty-six miles from Dumfries. Next 
morning I started very early, breakfasted at an 
inn called Noble House, and by mid-day reached 
Edinburgh, having walked seventy odd miles in 
a day and a half.” 

Here he made two friends of no ordinary 
stamp and no fleeting affection, James Ballan- 
tine, the author of the book from which we 
are quoting, who was engaged as his colour- 
boy in 1822, and Clarkson Stanfield, the young 
Trish sailor then lately injured in his feet by 
what the Queen called a “lucky tumble” from 
the mast-head, and engaged by Barrymore as 
scene-painter to the small Pantheon Theatre. 
They soon became fast and true friends, and 
Roberts was as much astonished and delighted 
at the scenery which Stanfield painted as was 
all the world beside. He made true use of 
this new friendship, profiting much by the works 
and conversation of the sailor painter; for 
Stanfield was before him in technical knowledge, 
having not only seen the best specimens of scene- 
painting in London, but knowing personally 
many of the leading artists of the day, while 
Roberts had fought his way alone, helped only 
by his own industry, courage, perseverance, 
and genius. It was at Stanfield’s suggestion 
that Roberts began to paint small pictures for 
exhibition. The first that he sent was re- 
jected, while those of his friend were the town’s 
talk. However, he tried again, and the next 
year sent three to the Exhibition, finding, to his 
own naively expressed astonishment, that they 
were all hung, and that two of them were sold 
at fifty shillings each, the one to Baron Clerk- 
Rattray, and the other to James Stewart, of Dun- 
earn. At this time he had forty shillings a week 
salary, out of which he paid half-a-crown to his 
colour boy; and this, together with chance 
windfalls when he painted an occasional picture 
or transparent window-blind, which he sold 
cheap, had put him so far before the world as 
to enable him to furnish a snug little house, and 
live in comfort, if not in luxury. When, there- 
fore, he was advised to break up his home to 
try his fortune in London, he was in no wise 
inclined to follow the advice of his friend; but 
fortune, looking black enough at the time, 
turned him in spite of himself towards his 
better fate, and he was engaged by Elliston as 
scene-painter at Drury Lane—the engagement 
to last for three years, and the salary to be five 
—— weekly for the first year, and six guineas 
or the last two years. Here hemade one of a trio 
of which Stanfield and Marinari were the other 
members; but Marinari soon got distanced by 
tlre friends, and Roberts and Stanfield were 
generally associated in all the important new 
scenery. There was a fussy theatrical manager 
in those days, who used to spoil good work by 
meddling with the workers, but who could not 
afford to quarrel with his two famous scene- 





painters. Yet, to render assurance doubly 
sure, the friends concocted a kind of mutual 
comedy, persuading the manager that “each 
was of the most violent and indomitable tem- 
per, subject to fits of irrepressible rage that 
went to any length of destructiveness, and un- 
relenting if ‘once aroused.” Thus it came 
about that the fussy manager was frightened of 
his Frankensteins, and left them to work out 
their art undisturbed. 

In 1824 Roberts exhibited, for the first time 
in London, at the British Institution, and also 
at the opening exhibition at the Suffolk-street 
Gallery. The picture at the British Institution 
was a view of Dryburgh Abbey, and afterwards 
engraved ; and those at Suffolk-street were— 
one, the East Front, and the other the South 
Transept, of Melrose Abbey. They were bought 
by Sir Felix Booth for the sum of twenty-five 
guineas each—a large lump of money to the 
rising scene-painter at that time! Another pic- 
ture—the West Front of Notre-Dame, Rouen— 
also purchased by Sir Felix Booth for eighty 
guineas, brought Roberts one of his best and 
most valuable friends in Lord Northwick, who 
wrote to him under cover to Stanfield, pro- 
posing that he should paint him one of the same 
size and subject, a little varied, and that Stan- 
field should paint a companion picture of the 
same size, both to be exhibited together next 
season. It was a highly characteristic letter, 
generous, thoughtful, and delicate; and when 
pay-time came, that crucial test of a man’s real 
nature, the generous words translated them- 
selves into corresponding deeds, and instead of 
the hundred and forty pounds asked, Lord 
Northwick gave the painter a cheque for two 
hundred, and won his heart for life. 

In 1826, Roberts left Drury Lane, and went 
to Covent Garden at a salary of ten pounds a 
week for a working day of six hours; and from 
this time we find him painting pictures at ever- 
increasing prices—in the autumn of 1827 paint- 
ing, with Stanfield, four pictures, each twenty- 
seven feet by thirty-eight, for which they re- 
ceived eight hundred pounds. It was a pleasant 
manner of showing their personal friendship 
and art-brotherliness. About this time Stan- 
field abandoned scene-painting altogether, save 
for kindly purposes and to assist private friends, 
as when he painted a scene for Not so Bad as 
We Seem, the play acted by authors and painters 
in aid of the funds for the Guild of Literature 
and Art; but we find him in 1827 painting a 
panorama with Roberts, of which, however, we 
hear no more. 

Steadily rising, David Roberts next received 
a commission to paint the grand staircase at 
Stafford House ; then was elected president of 
the Society of British Artists, Suffolk-street 
(1830); then helped in the creation of the 
Garrick Club; and then, in the October of 
1832, set out on his famous Spanish journey. 
“T hope to leave in a fortnight from this date,” 
he wrote to his friend Hay in September. “I 
owe no man in England a shilling. I have suf- 
ficient means to sustain me for twelve months. 
I am burning to retrieve the time I have lost, 
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and am determined either to ‘mak’ a spoon or 
spoil a horn.’ The first towns I stop at in 
Spain will be Burgos, Valladolid, Madeid, 
Toledo, and Cordova; thence I go to Seville, 
Cadiz, and Gibraltar; thence to Malaga and 
Granada, visit the Alhambra, then hey for merry 
England !” 

This Spanish tour was the beginning of what 
we may call the painter’s second term of pro- 
sperity. He wrote long, enthusiastic, interest- 
ing letters to his family and friends, and, after 
a year’s good pilgrimage, returned home with a 
sketch-book rich in material for future fame 
and profit and noble art; painting pictures, 
publishing Picturesque Views in Spain, illus- 
trating the Landscape Annual—always genial, 
generous, busy, and thriving. 

In 1838, his Spanish studies being somewhat 
exhausted, he prepared to fulfil the cherished 
dream of his life, and to go out to the East. 
He had a mole on his leg, and a fortune-telling 
book, to which he used to pin his faith as a lad, 
assured him that this indicated he would be a 
great traveller. “After the wandering life I 
have led,” he says simply, “I have sometimes 
thought that mole might have had something to 
do with it.” However, whether due to the 
mole or not, he once more prepared to wander 
away, and on the 24th of September, 1838, 
found himself writing to his daughter Christine 
from Alexandria. He remained about eleven 
months ; and when he came home, he painted 
some of the noblest pictures that he had yet 
done, and published his Holy Land. 

After this he was féted in Edinburgh, where 
he had been a mere enenties, and had 
thought himself wonderfully blessed by fortune 
when he drew his salary of twenty-five shillings 
a week; and Lord Cockburn toasted him, and 
Christopher North praised him, and tiey sang 
a song, written for the occasion. Another 
time (1858), he and Stanfield— Stanny, as 
he always affectionately called him — visited 
Scotland together, and rambled about the 
places where they had often rambled before, 
when as yet poor and unknown, with only hope 
and the conscious power of genius to bear them 
on. Here was the burn paddled in when a wee 
callant ; there the sign painted when the Eastern 


traveller was only an apprentice-boy, with that | 


blessed mole on his leg! And then came a 
grand gala-day, when the freedom of the city 
was presented to Roberts in Edinburgh, and in 
the evening a dinner given to him and Stanfield 
by the members of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
And this time again a song, written for the 
occasion, was part of the honour of the even- 
ing. 

‘It is not often that we see such a long, 
faithful, affectionate brotherhood as existed be- 
tween these two men—a brotherhood never in- 
terrupted by anger, jealousy, misunderstanding, 
or any of those meaner passions which so often 
destroy the best affections. It lasted to the 
end, as fresh and warm as in the beginning, 
and “ Stanny,” and “ Dear Stanfield,” are fre- 
quent insertions in Roberts’s later diary. 

But the faithful friendship and the busy life 


were both drawing to a close. On the 25th of 
November, 1864, Roberts was seized with an 
apoplectic fit while walking in Berners-street, 
and died that same evening, aged sixty-eight; and 
on the 18th of May, 1867, Clarkson Stanfield was 
only a memory and a name, dying tranquilly in 
his home, aged seventy-three. The old friends 
were not long separated, and the generous 
rivalry which ‘had begun in youth, and been 
continued through manhood up to age, was 
not exchanged for a long isolation. Life could 
never have been the same to either without his 
friend, and it was a merciful dispensation which 
| took the one so soon after the other. Very 
little is said of Stanfield in this Life, but the 
| Sone intimacy subsisting between them was 
| well known to all their friends, and to the 
artist-world at large. And yet it would seem 
| at first sight that there were more elements of 
disunion than of affection between them. Ro- 
berts was a Scotchman and a Presbyterian; 
Stanfield was Irish and a Roman Catholic ; they 
had been rivals in Edinburgh ; and their asso- 
ciation in London as joint scene-painters to the 
same theatre would have been full of danger to 
men of less simple faith and less true artist- 
feeling. But nothing came between them; 
and, from first to last, “Davie and Stanny” 
were true brothers in art and in love. 








THE LATE MISS HOLLINGFORD. 
CHAPTER IV. 

Tue winter deepened. Christmas was draw- 
ing near, and workmen were busy setting the 
old hall to rights for the reception of Mr. Hill 
and his family. John had been requested to 
oversee the arrangements, for the place had 
been unoccupied for years, and there were 
many alterations to be made, and much new 
furnishing to be done. The housekeeper, who 
had quietly dozed away half her life in two 
| rooms in a corner of the house, now bestirred 
| herseif joyfully to open shutters, kindle fires, 
|see to the sweeping and scrubbing, keep her 
/eye upon painters and charwomen, and make 
| ready store of pickles and preserves for the 
| adornment of her pantry shelves. 

This good woman was an old acquaintance of 
|our two girls, their long walks often leading 
| them across the moor, and through the grounds 
|to the hall. Mrs. Beatty, from her lonely 
window, had always espied their approach, and 
many a winter day had she dosed them with 
sweets by her fireside, while she dried their wet 
wrappings, and told them stories of the pictures 
in the dining-room. Later, they had discovered 
the library, a sunny room at the south side of 
the house, stored with an excellent collection 
of books, and had gone there to read when it 
pleased them. I, in my capacity of governess, 
encouraged them in this habit, and at least 
once a week we had a “reading day,” as we 
called it. Mrs. Beatty knew our day, and had 
coffee and a blazing fire awaiting us. And here 
we had delicious times of study, with our books 
in our laps, perched on the steps of the little 
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ladder, or buried deep in the recesses of the 
deep leathern chairs. 

Now, however, the luxury of our quiet days 
was interfered with. Workmen hammered 
about our ears, and an impertinent odour of 
paint annoyed us. Weturned our reading days 
into days of general inspection, and amused 
ourselves with watching how the dingy corners 
threw off their cobwebs one after another, and 
came forth into the light with clean and brilliant 
faces. It was pleasant to know that I was 
useful to John in those days, for his mother did 
not interfere in this affair, and he needed a 
woman’s taste to help him. It was I who 
selected the colours for Mrs. Hill’s drawing- 
room carpet, I who chose the silk hangings for 
Miss Leonard’s boudoir, I who rearranged in 
the cabinets the curiosities about which no one 
but a stray mouse or two had been curious for 
many years. I knew well that I did nothing 

_but what any other person could do, yet it 
pleased me to see how John overrated my 
services. It pleased me to hear him describe to 
his mother my “ exquisite taste and skill;” but 
it pained me to see her anxious look from him 
tome. I knew she feared that he was getting 
to like me too well; sometimes with a mixture 
of fear and joy I thought it myself. I guessed 
that his mother would rather keep her son by 
her side unwed—perhaps that he could not 
afford to marry. often longed to slip my 
hand in hers, and say, “be not afraid, I am 
true;” but I could only look straight in her 
eyes and be silent. And this thought, perhaps 
because I might not speak it out and have done 
with it, remained with me, and preyed upon my 
mind. About this time I began to be awake 
at nights, planning how I might show Mrs. 
Hollingford that I had no wish to thrust myself 
between her and her son. 

And so it came that there arose a strangeness 
between John and me. I did not wish it to be 
so, but it happened naturally as a consequence 
of all my thiuking and planning. It grew up 
in the midst of our pleasant Work at the hall, 
and it was troublesome, for it took the joyous 
adornment off everything, made handsome things 
ugly, and comfortable things dreary. It made 
the snowy landscape lonely, and the red sun 
angry. lt made me cold and disobliging, the 
girls dull, and John proud and reserved. Jane 
spoke of it to me; she said: 

“ What is the matter between you and John ? 
You used to be such good friends. Now you 
hurry down-stairs in the evenings, though you 
know he likes our chat round the school-room 
fire. And when we go to the hall you start early 
for the purpose of walking home without him” 

* Don’t * foolish, Jane,” I said, “ John and 
T are just as good friends as ever. But you 
must not suppose he always cares for our 
women’s chatter. We must give him a little 
rest sometimes.” 

» Jane was silenced, but not satisfied. She 
thought I was beginning to look down on her 
brother. The proud loving heart would not brook 
this, and she, too, estranged herself from me. 
The girl was very dear to me, and it was a trial. 





Thus a division grew up amongst us. It was 
in the bright frosty days before Christmas, when 
the fields and: dales were wrapped in snow, when 
the logs burned merrily, a the crickets sang, 
when fairyland was painted on every window- 
pane, when our superintendence at the hall was 
over, when all things there had been placed in 
readiness, even to the lighting of the fires in the 
bed-chambers. We had left Mrs. Beatty in 
possession of her domain, and in daily expec- 
tation of an announcement of the mtended 
arrival of her master and mistress. Things 
were in this way when one day acarriage dashed 
up to our farm-house door, and out stepped 
Grace Tyrrell and her brother Frederick. 

Jane shrank into a corner when I asked her 
to accompany me down-stairs, murmuring some- 
thing I would not hear about my “ fine friends.” 
But Mopsie smoothed her curly locks, and put 
on her best apron, and slipped her hand in mine 
as I went down to the aie. 

Grace was impatiently tripping about the 
room, making faces at the bare walls and laugh- 
ing at the old-fashioned furniture. She was 
clothed in velvet and fur, with feathers nodding 
from her hat. She put her hands on my 
shoulders and eyed me all over critically. 

“Pray, little quakeress,” said she, “can you 
tell me what has become of my friend Margery ?” 

“ Yes,” said I, laughing, “I actually happen 
to have her about me. What do you want 
with her ?” 

* Only to ask her what sin she has committed 
that she shuts herself up from the world, starves 
herself to skin and bone, and dresses herself in 
sack-cloth?” she replied, touching my dress, 
and trying its texture between her finger and 
thumb. 

“We do not starve her,” put in Mopsie, 
stoutly. 

“ And who are you, little miss ?” said Grace, 
using a gold-rimmed eye-glass, which nearly 
annihilated poor Mopsie. 

** No matter,” said the little one, scarlet and 
trembling. ‘‘ Weare all Margery’s friends, and 
we love her dearly.” 

Grace laughed at the child’s ardour, as if it 
were something very funny and original; but 
Mopsie, never flinching, held my hand all the 
time. 

“And what about the ploughman, dear?” 
Grace went on; “ would it be possible to get 
a sight ofhim? Yes, do go” (to Mopsie), “like 
a useful little girl, and see about getting us 
some lunch. We are staying in this country 
at present, Margery, and when we return to 
London we intend to take you with us.” 

Mopsie’s eyes dilated dangerously, but she 
retreated to the door at a whisper from me. 

“ Frederick,” said Grace, “ come and help me 
to persuade Margery.” And Mopsie vanished. 

said something about Frederick Tyrrell 
before, but I can hardly describe how exces- 
sively slim, and elegaut, and effeminate he looked 
to me that day in particular. His dress and 
his manners a hah | me very much. While 
staying with the Tyrrells one of my chief occu- 
pations had been making fun of this young man, 
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a fact of which I believe he was blissfully un- 
conscious. Perhaps experience had made him 
incredulous as to the indifference any young 
lady might feel to his special favour ; or it might 
have been conceit; I will not pretend to decide 
which. But when he drew near me, murmur- 
ing (shall I say lisping ?), “Oh, do come; pray 
take pity on us—we have missed you so dread- 
fully,” i am sure he thought he did enough to 
make any reasonable young woman desire to 
leave Hillsbro’ on the instant. 

But I did not want to leave Hillsbro’. I felt 
a pang of keen pain at the very suggestion, yet 
at the same moment an idea came into my mind 
that it might be a good thing that I should 
leave it for a time. I hesitated, asked Grace 
when she intended returning to London, and, 
while we were parleying about the matter, 
Mopsie returned. During the remainder of the 
visit the little girl listened earnestly to every- 
thing we said on the subject, and when I 
parted from my friends at the gate, leaving it 
undecided whether I should go with them to 
London or not, Mopsie burst into tears and 
clung to my neck. 

* Do not go with them, 
cannot love you as we do.” 

 Mopsie, my pet,” I said, “don’t be a little 
goose. Neither do I love them as I love you. 
- ty away for a time I will be sure to come 

ack.” 

Mopsie whispered her fears to Jane, and all 
that evening Jane kept aloof from me. My 
head ached with trymg to think of what I 
ought to do, and I sat alone by the schoolroom 
hearth in the firelight considering my difficulties, 
fighting against my wishes, and endeavouring 
in vain to convince myself that I had no wishes 
at all. Mopsie came in and lay down at my 
feet, with her face rolled up in my gown; and 
so busy was I that I did not know she was 
crying. John came in and found her out. He 
took her on his knee and stroked her as if she 
had been a kitten. Mopsie would not be com- 
forted. I felt guilty, and said nothing. John 
looked from her to me, wondering. At last 
Mopsie’s news came out. 

“ Margery’s grand London friends have been 
here, and they want to take her away.” 

“ What grand London friends ?” asked John, 
looking at me, but talking to her. 

“Oh, Mr. and Miss Tyrrell, a pretty lady 
with long feathers and ringlets, and flounces on 
her dress, and a handsome gentleman who said 
they had missed Margery dreadfully. And 
Margery is thinking of going back to them.” 

Joun suddenly stopped stroking her, and sat 
quite still. I felt him looking at me earnestly, 
and at last I had to look up, which I did 
smiling, and saying, “I did not know Mopsie 
cared so much about me.” 

Then John kissed the little girl, and said, 
“Go down-stairs to Jane, dear. I have some- 
thing particular to say to Margery.” _ 

I was completely taken by surprise. He 
closed the door upon Mopsie, and came back 
and reseated himself at the fire. He sat on one 
side of the fireplace, and I at the other, and the 


” she said; “ they 





flames danced between us. He shaded his face 
with his hand, and looked across at me; and 1 
watched intently a great tree falling in the 
depths of a burning forest among the embers. 

“Is this true, Margery,” said John, “that 
you are going to leave us, and return to 

ondon ?” 

“T am thinking of it,” I said, pleasantly. 

“T thought—I had hoped you were happy 
with us,” he said. 

Yes,” I said, “I have been very happy, 
but I think I want a little change.” 

How my heart ached with the effort of utter- 
ing that untruth! I knew that I wanted no 
change. 

“JT do not wonder at it,” he said, after a 
pause. ‘“‘ We have made a slave of you. You 
are tired of it, and you are going away.” 

He said this bitterly and sorrowfully, shading 
his eyes still more with his hand. 

“No, no,” I said, “you must not say that. . 
: never was so happy in my life as 1 have been 
nere.” 

I spoke more eagerly than I meant to do, and 
my voice broke a little in spite of me. John 
leit his seat and bent down beside me, so that 
- could see my face, which could not escape 

im. 

“* Margery,” said he, “I have seen that you 
have made yourself happy, and I have been 
sometimes wild enough to hope that you would 
be content to spend your life amongst us. 
When you came first I feared to love you too 
well, but your sweet face and your sweet ways 
have been too much for me. It may be un- 
generous in me to speak, seeing that 1 only 
have to offer you a true love, truer maybe than 
you will meet with in the gay world, a tarnished 
name, and a very humble home. I have debts 
to pay, and a soil to wash off my name; but 
still, Margery, will you be my wife? With 
your love nothing will be dark or difficult. to 
me.” 

It was very hard. My heart was brimming 
over with a joyous reply to this appeal; but 
Mrs. Hollingford’s uneasy face was vividly 
before my eyes all the time, and I could onl 
say, distressedly, “It cannot be, John. It 
cannot, cannot be.” 

“Why?” he asked, almost sternly, and he 
rose up and stood above me. “Tell me that 
you cannot love me—tell me you would 
rather save yourself for more honour, more 
prosperity, and I will never trouble you again. 
Were I differently cireumstanced I might plead, 
but I could not live to see you discontented, 
ashamed. Why can it not be, Margery ?” 

I clasped my hands in my lap, and tried to 
speak firmly. “For a reason that I cannot 
give to you, John. Let us be good friends.” 

“ Friends!” he echoed, bitterly. ‘ Well! I 
was wrong to think of my own happiness before 
your worldly advantage. Good-bye, Margery. 
T am going to London in the morning. Perhaps 
you may be gone before I come back.” 

And with this he abruptly walked out of the 
room. But afterwards f sat there an hour, 
wondering if what had passed so quickly were 
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true, and I had really refused to be John 
Hollingford’s wife. 

After tea he left us early, saying he must 
start for Hillsbro’ at four in the morning. 
Mopsie fell asleep, and Jane absorbed herself in 
her books. Mrs. Hollingford and I held some 
embroidery in our hands, but my fingers trembled 
so that the stitches went all wrong. Now and 
again, glancing up, I encountered long troubled 
looks from Mrs. Hollingford. She had seen 
that something was amiss between me and John, 
and I guessed that her mind was at work with 
fears. I could not bear it; I thought it was 
not fair after what I had done. For the first 
and last time I felt angry and impatient with 
the dear old lady. Would she herself, in her 
own young days, have sacrificed as much? 
Jane shut up her books at last, and carried 
Mopsie off with her to bed, and Mrs. Holling- 
ford and I were left sitting facing one another. 

“Mrs. Hollingford,” I said, dropping my 
work with almost a sob, “don’t look at me like 
that. I cannot bear it, and I do not deserve 
it.” 

What made me say it I cannot think. The 
moment before I spoke I had no intention of 
speaking. Mrs. Hollingford dropped her work 
in dismay. 

** My love,” she said, “what do you mean ? 
I do not understand. What do my looks say 
that you cannot bear ?” 

“Ob, Mrs. Hollingford,” I said, covering my 
burning cheeks with my hands, “you must 
know what I mean. You look at me, and look 
at me, and I see what is in your mind. How 
can I help it?” 

“* My dear,” said she, ‘‘is it anything about 
John ?” 

“Yes,” said I, desperately, “it is about 
John. You think I want totake him from you, 
and I do not, and I never will, and I have told 
him so. Iam going away to London with my 
friends the Tyrrells, and I will never trouble 
you any more.” . 

I was rather blind by this time, and I was 
not sure of what part of the room I was in; but 
Mrs. Hollingford had come to my side, and she 
se her arms round about me and fondled my 

ead on her breast. 

“My dear,” she said, “ and is this the secret 
that has made the trouble between us? I 
never thought that you wanted to take him 
from me; on the contrary, I feared that you 
might be too young to understand his worth. 
I dreaded sorrow and suffering for my son, 
nothing else.” 

My face was hidden in her motherly embrace. 
I could not speak for some moments, and I 
thought my heart had stopped beating. At last 
I whispered : 

“Oh, Mrs. Hollingford, I have made a great 
mistake. Can it be that you really 

“Will have you for a daughter ?”’ she asked, 
smiling. ‘ Gladly, thankfully, my darling, if it 
be for your happiness. But you must not de- 
cide hastily; there are great disadvantages 
which you must consider, and I, as your guar- 
dian and friend, must point them out to you. 








I must forget my soii’s interests in the faithful 
discharge of my trust. Joln has a cloud upon 
his name.” i 

“Don’t, don’t!” I said, “if he had a hundred 
clouds upon his name it would be all the same 
to me.” 

“Then you love him well?” she said, ten- 
derly, sighing and smiling at the same time. 

“T think I do,” I said; “ but that is only a 
misfortune, for you know I have refused him.” 

“Well,” she said, cheerfully, “ perhaps it is 
for the best. You must go to London with 
your friends, and test your feeling by absence 
and the society of others. If you remain un- 
attracted by those who are better placed in the 
world, I think John will try again, in spite of 
his pride. I know I should in his place,” she 
said, lifting up my disturbed face, and looking 
in it with a half quizzical fondness. 

I answered by throwing my arms round her 
neck in a long tearful embrace, and after that 
we sat long by the fireside talking the matter 
over. The consequence was, oddly enough, 
that I went up-stairs to bed feeling so extremely 
sober that, before I laid my head upon my 
pillow, I had begun to doubt whether I cared 
for John Hollingford at all. It was not that I 
shrank from what his mother had called the 
sacrifices” I should make in becoming his 
wife. I never even thought of them. 1 had 
found too much happiness at Hillsbro’ Farm 
to be able to realise theirexistence. But [had 
a superstition that I should feel very joyfully 
excited at all I had learned that evening ; first, 
that John reaily loved me, and, ane, that 
his mother was ready to take me to her heart. 
Yet I only felt sobered to the last degree, and 
exceedingly afraid of seeing John again. 
heard him driving away from the door before 
daybreak, and I found myself hoping that he 
might not come back for a week. 

he next day I found myself in the same 
mood. I felt so grave and quiet that I made 
up my mind that I could not have that wonder- 
ful love for John which I believed to be the 
duty of a wife. I thought I had better 
write to Grace, and arrange about going with 
her to London. Then I grew miserable at the 
thought of leaving the farm, and wished [ had 
never seen it. For three days I tormented my- 
self thus, and then there came a shock which 
brought me cruelly to my senses. 

On the fourth day after John had left us, I 
was walking up and down the frosty avenue 
just as the evening was coming on. The sun 
was setting redly behind the brown wood, and 
blushing over the whitened fields and hedge- 
rows. A man came up the avenue and pulied 
off his hat as he approached me. I recognised 
in him an Irish labourer whom I had seen work- 
ing in the gardens at the hall. 

“Beg pardon, miss!” said he, “ but be you 
Miss Margery Dacre ?” 

“Yes, Pat,” said I. ‘This is a fine evening, 
is it not? What do you want with me ?” 

“Oh then, a fine evenin’ it is; glory be to 
God!” said Pat; “but all the same, Mrs. 
Beatty is mortial anxious for you to step over to 
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the hall the soonest minute ye can, as she has 
somethin’ very sarious to say to ye.” 

“ Step over to the hall?” I exclaimed. “Do 
you know what o’clock it is, Pat?” 

“Oh yis, miss!” said Pat; “it’s three 
o’clock, an’ the sun low, but niver fear ; I’ll walk 
behind ye ivery step 0’ the way, an’ if as much 
as a hare winks at ye, he’ll rue the day. Mrs. 
Beatty would ha’ come over here to spake to 
ye, only for fear o” hersel’ at the farm,” said 
Pat, jerking his thumb in the direction of the 
house. ‘ God keep sorrow from her door; but 
I’m feared there’s throuble in the wind!” 

I did not quite understand whether the 
threatened trouble was for Mrs. Beatty or Mrs. 
Hollingford. I guessed the latter, and thought 
immediately of the absent husband and father. 
I felt that I could not do better than obey the 
summons. Pat promised to wait for me at the 
gate, and I hastened into the house to prepare 
for my journey. 

“Tam going for a walk, Jane,” I said, looking 
in at the school-room door. ‘“ Don’t be sur- 
prised if I am not in before dark.” 

* But, Margery !” I heard her beginning, and 
did not wait to hear any more. 

How I racked my brains during that walk to 
try and guess the cause of my sudden summons. 
The only thing I could think of was that Mr. 
Hollingford was in prison. I never fancied 
anything approaching to the truth. 

rs. Beatty was anxiously watching at the 
door for my arrival. She had tea waiting for 
me, and began pulling off my bonnet and boots 
at her fireside. But her hands were shaking, 
and her eyes red and watering. 

“Never mind me, Mrs. Beatty,” I said, im- 
ploringly ; “tell me what is the matter.” 

“Take a sup of tea first, my dear young lady,” 
said she; “ill news is heard soon enough.” 

“I won’t taste it,” I said, pushing it away. 
“Tell me this instant!” I said, as a dim fear of 
the truth came across my brain. 

“ Well, my dear,” she said, beginning to cry 
outright, “you see there has been a terrible 
smash of the coach from London. The horses 
fell crossing a bridge, and the coach was over- 
turned into the river; and they do say every 
body was killed or drowned. And poor young 
Mr. Hollingford was in the coach; and, oh! 
that I should have to say it, he’s met a cruel 
death. I sent for you, dear young lady, that 
you might break the news gently to his 
mother; for there’s not a soul in the country 
side dare carry the story to her door, and they’ll 


maybe be bringing home the bodies.” 
“Stop !” said I. “Mrs. Beatty—are you 
sure——” 


And the next thing I knew was a sensation 
of coldness and wetness upon my face, and a 
smell of vinegar and wine, and a sound of 
murmuring and crying. 

“Dear heart, dear heart! to think of her 
taking on so!” I heard the good woman saying, 
and I crept to my feet, and began tying on my 
bonnet in spite of her entreaties that I would 
lie still, 

“No, no, I must get home!” I said, shudder- 





ing. ‘Some one else will come and tell her, 
and it will kill her. Let me goat once! Let 
me go!” 

At the door in the frosty dusk Pat was wait- 
ing with a horse and gig. 

“*T was thinkin’ ye’d be a bit staggered by 
the news, miss,” he said, “an’ I put the mare 
to this ould shandheradan. It’s not very fit 
for a lady, bad manners to it! but it’ll be 
bether nor the slippery roads undher yer feet.” 

I do not know oe the drive passed. I re- 
member saying once to Pat, 

“ Are they quite, quite sure that Mr. Holling- 
ford was—was——” 

‘No indeed, miss,” was the answer, “ sorra 
sure at all. They do say he was in the coach, 
—_ no wan seen him dead, as far as I can hear 
tell.” 

I made the man set me down at the farm 
gate, and walked up the avenue just as the 
early moonlight was Lesuaien to light up the 
frosty world. As I came near the door, I 
fancied I heard crying and wailing ; but it was 
only Mopsie singing in the hall. Behind the 
parlour window 1 saw Jane stepping about 
briskly in the firelight, arranging the table for 
tea. All was quiet and peaceful-as when I had 
left the place two hours before. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tae children followed me to my room, 
wondering where I could have been so late. I 
said I was tired, and begged them to leave me 
alone. Then I locked my door, and a solitary 
hour of anguish passed. The fever of un- 
certainty would not let me weep; I suffered 
without much sign, but in such a degree as I 
had never dreamed of before. 

There was something so horrible that I had 
to realise and could not. John killed, cut away 
from all reach of our loving and helping. John 
hurt and dying away from his home, without 
one by to comfort him, without his mother’s 
blessing, without a whisper to tell him that I 
had loved him and would mourn for him all my 
life! John vanished from the earth: lost to us 
for ever! Never to see him again till my eyes 
were worn dim, and my hair white; and then 
perhaps to be as far from him as ever! The 
sickly moonlight fell about me with a ghastly 
peace, and the horror of death froze at my heart. 

Tea-hour arrived, and the girls came and 
knocked at the door. I said my head ached, 
would they bring me some tea to my bedside ? 
and they went again, and I could groan aloud 
without fear of being heard. Then Mrs. Holling- 
ford came to me, questioning me anxiously, and 
pressing my burning temples between her cool 
soft palms; and there I lay under her hands, 
crushed with my cruel secret. I could not tell it. 
Not that night. When the worst must be known 
it would be my place to help them all in their 
agony; and was I fit for such a task now ? 
Besides, there was still a hope, and I clung to 
it with wild energy. 

I pretended to sleep, and heard soft steps 
about the room, and quiet whispers, and I 
knew that three loving spirits were watching 
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and gliding about. By-and-by they left me 
for the night, thinking I slept soundly. But I 
could not sleep, and I would not have slept if 
I could. When the clock struck five I — 
myself in a cloak, and went out to roam about 
the avenue, just for a change. I was half 
afraid of the ghostly trees, so black against the 
snow, but I was more in terror of the melan- 
choly corners of my own room, the solitary light, 
the dreary ashes in the grate. I walked down 
to the gate, and even ventured out on the road, 
hoping to see some wayfarer coming past who 
might be able to tell me something of the acci- 
dent. The road lay white and inviting before 
me. I tried to consider how far it might be to 
the nearest wayside cottage, where I might pos- 
sibly learn some news that might break the 
awful suspense. But my head was confused, 
and I suppose I did not calculate the distance 
rightly, for after I had walked a mile I could 
see no dwelling on before me. The morning 
was breaking now, and the world looked pallid 
and dreary. Suddenly my strength failed, I 
felt faint and dizzy, and sat down upon a heap 
of stones, drawing my cloak over my face. I 
remember how my thoughts became broken and 
confused, and my senses numb. I roused my- 
self once or twice, and said that I would move 
on in a few moments, but I must rest for a 
little while longer. And so I remained, lost in 
a sort of stupid dream of trouble, I do not 
know how long, when the sudden touch of a 
hand on my shoulder made me start, and a 
voice said, “ What is the matter with you, my 
poor woman ?” 

It was a man’s voice—a familiar voice; m 
children, it was the voice of John Hollingvord. 
With a wild cry I flung back the cloak from 
my face. ‘‘John!—John!” I cried, and 
grasped him by both hands. There he stood 
unhurt. “Oh, thank God!” I cried again, and 
burst into a fit of weeping, though not a tear 
had I shed all the while [ had pictured him 
lying dead ordying. “I thought Inever should 
have seen your face again except in the coffin!” 
; =— in my foolish joy, hardly knowing what 

said. 

“Margery!” he said, “am I in my senses? 
Is this all for me ?” 

*T cannot help it,” I said. ‘TI ought, but I 
cannot. Oh, how I have suffered. No one 
knows but me. I heard it last night, and I 
kept it till now, and it has nearly killed me.” 

You are killing yourself sitting here in the 
cold,” said John. “You are nearly frozen to 
death.” He wrapped my cloak round me, and 
drew my arm through his. 

** Who told you of the accident ?” he said. 

“Mrs. Beatty, last night,” I answered. 

“Shemight have kept her own counsel till 
to-day. Several poor fellows have been killed, 
but many escaped like myself, unhurt. And so 
you kept it from my mother, and you grieved 
forme. Margery, may I ask again that ques- 
tion I asked you the night before I went away ? 
If it pains you, say nothing.” 

“You may, John,” said L 


-Margery ?” 





“ And what will you answer ?” said he. 

“ Anything you like,” said I, with a want 
of dignity, which it shocked me to think about 
afterwards. 

“ And you do not want to go to London?” 
he asked. 

- Not unless you turn me out of doors,” I 
said. 

“My own, true, brave darling!” he said. 
And so we became engaged there upon the 
snow. 

How wonderfully the sun rose that morning. 
How we walked home through Paradise, for- 
getting that there was such a thing as suffering 
in the world. How the girls hugged me when 
they knew all. How Mrs. Hollingford smiled 
upon us. And how sweet the honey and rice- 
cakes tasted at breakfast. Icould not attempt 
to describe it to you, my dears. It was ar- 
ranged that, all things considered, we had better 
not be married for a year. 

It is strange how some little simple scenes 
will remain printed on the memory, when others 
more important have faded away. I remember 
our gathering round the fire that evening, the 
curtains unclosed, the mild moonshine behind 
the window, the room half black shade and half 
red light, the dear faces beaming round. That 
evening I wrote my letter to Grace Tyrrell to 
say that I should not go to London. That 
evening, also, there came a letter from Mr. Hill 
to John, saying that he hoped to arrive at the 
hall on the morrow or next day. At tea 
we talked about Rachel Leonard. Thinking 
of her, the scene at the party came vividly 
back—the occasion on which Y had defended 
Mr. Hollingford so hotly ; and also my con- 
versation with Grace Tyrrell on the subject in 
the carriage coming home. After musing a 
little while, I said : 

“John, are you quite sure that you never 
met Miss Leonard a ae you were abroad ?” 

“ Quite,” said John, looking at me curiously. 
“Why do you ask me that question so often, 


* Have I asked it often?” I said, “I don’t 
remember, but I fancied from her manner that 
she knew something about you.” 

“Tt is not likely,” said John, “for I know 
nothing about her.’ And so this matter 


dropped. 
CHAPTER VI. 

Jonny made me promise to go out to meet 
him next morning on his return from his early 
walk across the farm. I remember so well how 
gladly I sprang from my bed that morning, how 
tedious my dressing seemed, and yet how I 
lingered over it at the last, anxious to make 
myself more pleasing in the eyes which I knew 
would be watching for me from the hill. I 
remember how in the tenderness of my joy, I 
opened my sash to feed the robins, and how gay 
and fair the world looked in its robe of white. 
I remember how I ran after a little beggar boy 
to give him sixpence, and how afterwards I 
went along the path through the fields singing 
aloud for mere happiness. And yet a little clou 
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had already risen out of the glories of the shinirg 
East, and was spreading and moving towards me. 

John and I walked home together, side by 
side, and we talked the happiest talk that ever 
was written or spoken. The world was all 
radiant over our heads and under our feet, and 
we could not see even the shadow of the cloud 
that was coming, coming, fast as the wheels 
that were rolling, rolling, towards us from the 
distance. 

“Look Margery,” said John, “do you see a 
carriage on the road ?” 

I shaded my eyes with my hand, and I saw 
the carriage. 

“TJ dare say it is the Hills’,” I said, and then 
we walked on through the white fields and 
between the bare hedges till we came out upon 
the road which leads away across the moor, 
between Hillsbro’ Farm and Hillsbro’ Hall. 
There is a spot on this road which you know 
well, where the ground sinks into a hollow, and 
then rises in a steep abrupt hill, on the top of 
which any object. suddenly appearing stands 
out in sharp relief against the sky, in the eyes 
of the traveller below. We reached the foot of 
this hill, John and 1; we began to ascend; I 
raised my eyes, and saw a figure appear on the 
brink of the hill, a woman’s figure with draperies 
fluttering a little as the petticoats of the market 
women flutter when they tramp the road to 
Hillsbro’. I raised my eyes again, and came 
face to face with Rachel Leonard. 

She was walking quickly, pressing forward, 
wrapped in a fur mantle, with a Shetland snood 
drawn round her face. I remember the momen- 
tary expression of that face before it changed 
at sight of us; the delicate brows knitted as if 
in pain or anxiety; the wide dark eyes intent 
upon the scenes opening before them; the 
scarlet lips parted in fatigue; the glow of exer- 
cise wandering over the cheeks, 

She did not see us at first; the sun was in 
her eyes ; but I spoke her name aloud, and held 
out my hand. She started violently, and all 
the colour flew out of her cheeks. She took 
my hand, and held it mechanically, but her eyes 
were fixedon John. I looked at him in amaze- 
ment, seeking for some explanation of the 
strange long look in her eyes, and the trembling 
of her white lips, only to see both repeated in 
his face, which had een ruddy and smiling 
the minute before. They stood gazing in one 
another’s eyes as if both were magnetised, 
without either advancing a hand or attempting 
aword, An indescribable chill crept over my 
heart as I looked at them, and I drew my hand 
from John’s arm, and turned impatiently away. 

He did not seem conscious of the action, but 
it roused Rachel. She smiled, and extending 
her hand, said, with quivering lips, which she 
made vain efforts to compose : 

“Mr. Hollingford, do you not remember 
me? My name is Rachel Leonard.” 

John’s gaze had never left her face, and he 
could not but note the imploring look that 
came into her eyes as she ania these words. 

“Yes,” he answered, and his voice shook, 





though his face kept a fixed, stern gravity. 
“Yes, surely I remember you—Miss Leonard.” 

At this the sound of wheels was heard comin 
up the hill, and with a sudden effort Rache 
changed her manner. 

“Here is the carriage,” she said. “T hope, 
Mr. Hollingford, you will not greet Mr. and 
Mrs. Hill with that paniec-stricken look. You 
are a great favourite with them, and they will 
be glad to see you. Pray do not look so 
—— They will think you have seen a 
ghost.” 

“Would to God I had—rather than have 
ey you,” he murmured to himself, and I heard 

im. 

The carriage drew up beside us, and Mr. 
Hill jumped out. He was an odd-looking man, 
with a bald, benevolent forehead, a pair of 
honest brown eyes, which glared about with a 
sort of fierce good humour, white hair, and 
white thick-set whiskers. Mrs. Hill sat within 
the carriage, a mild-looking fat little lady, with 
rosy cheeks and a piping voice, holding hugged 
in her arms something which looked like a 
bundle of fleecy wool, but which I afterwards 
knew to be a favourite dog. 

“Eh, Hollingford, my lad, I am glad to see 
you. How are you? and your good mother ?” 
said the old gentleman, grasping John’s hand, 
and glaring kindly in his face. 

* Well, Mr. Hill; well, thank you,” answered 
John, but he kept his stern, absent demeanour, 
as if he could not, or would not, shake off the 
spell that had come over him, which made him 
look like a cold, unfaithful, unlifelike copy of 
himself. 

The sharp trebles: of the ladies’ voices rang 
about my ears, but it was only by an effort that 
I could take in the meaning of what they said, 
so observant was I of John’s severe glance 
which followed every movement of Rachel, as 
she stood chatting to me with a merriment 
which I could not but think was nervous and 
assumed. 

Mr. Hill was rallying John upon his gravity, 
kindly and delicately, even in the midst of the 
natural noisy bluster of his manner. And 
somehow I divined readily, even out of the dis- 
traction of wonder that had come upon me, 
that the fine old gentleman, remembering 
certain thorns in Jolin’s way, was touched at 
seeing him proud and reserved in the presence 
of his natural equals, who had not sunk in the 
world’s favour, and who had got no stain upon 
their name. 

* Will you come and dine with us this even- 
ing at seven?” said Mr. Hill. “You and I 
must have much to talk about. I have been 
too long absent from this place, but even 
already I see new things around which delight 
me. 1 shall be blind and helpless here till you 
open my eyes and set me on my feet.” 

I noticed, or I fancied I noticed, that Rachel 
faltered on the words she was speaking at this 
moment, and that she held her breath to hear 
John’s reply to the invitation. 

ai vila with pleasure, sir,” said John. 
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“ And Miss Dacre?” piped Mrs. Hill. “ Will 
she not also come and dine with us ?” 

“T fear we should be bad company to-night,” 
put in Rachel, quickly. “We shall be so 
tired; it would be a poor compliment to ask 
her to come and look at us nodding in our 
chairs. Say to-morrow, instead. Margery 
Dacre, will you come and spend a long day with 
us to-morrow?” 

But Margery Dacre had at that moment no 
wish to spend such a day. I said, “ No, thank 
you, Miss Leonard; I shall be otherwise en- 
gaged both to-day-and to-morrow.” And then, 
feeling that I had spoken very coldly, and see- 
ing that she looked troubled, 1 added, forcing a 
smile, “ The winter will be long enough for our 
civilities.” 

But not for our friendship, I trust,” she re- 
plied, quickly, seizing my hands, while her face 
cleared, and sincerity seemed to beam out of it, 
like the sun out of a May sky. I felt her fasci- 
nation; but it sickened me somehow, and I 
dropped her hands, and thought of saying good 
morning to the group, and returning to the farm 
alone, so that John might not feel himself hin- 
dered from going to breakfast as well as to 
dine with these new old friends of his who 
were so eager for his company. But before I 
had time to act upon the thought Mr. Hill 
handed Rachel into the carriage, followed her 
himself, and the carriage rolled away. John 
and I were left standing there together; I, 
stupid, like one awakened from a dream, staring 
at the wheel-marks on the snow and at other 
signs which these people, in passing, had left 
behind them. 

I turned and walked on silently towards the 
farm, and John walked beside me. A weight 
of doubt and wonder pressed on my heart like 
a load of ice. Why had John wanted to con- 
ceal from me his acquaintance with Rachel 
Leonard? Why had they both been so strangely 
moved at meeting? I longed to ask a ques- 
tion; but I could not find my voice. I longed 
for John to speak, and tell me something— 
anything at all that he liked; and were it the 
strangest puzzle that ever failed to be un- 
riddled, I swore to my own heart that I would 
believe him. 

“ Margery,” said John, speaking as if in 
answer to my thought—and he came nearer to 
me, for we had walked a little apart, and drew 
my hand through hi: arm, and looked down in 
my face—“ Margery, ’ he said, “look me straight 
in the eyes,” and I looked, and saw them full 
of grievous trouble. 

“You are blaming me in your heart,” he 
said, “aud saying to yourself that I have de- 
ceived you. Will you trust me that I did not 
mean to do so? I have got a cruel shock, 
dearest, and I beg of you to be kind and for- 
bearing with me. I owe you an explanation, 





and I will give it the earliest moment I can. 
I cannot till I see further. In the meantime, 
I swear to you that there is nothing in this 
that should shake your faith in me. Do you 
trust me, Margery ?” 

“T would trust you against the whole world, 
John !” I cried, in a sudden remorse for havin 
ever doubted him. And, smiling and happy, 
walked by the side of his horse that evening 
down the avenue, and kissed my hand to him 
— the gate as he rode away to dine at the 
lau. 

“Do not say anything to my mother about 
my knowing Miss Leonard,” he said, the last 
thing at parting; and I nodded and said no, 
not unless he bade me; and I tried not to 
wonder, and went back to the house satisfied. 
And I was very merry all the evening; but at 
night, in my bed, I listened for his return. An 
evil spirit reminded me of Rachel’s face when 
John said “I will go,” and her quickness in 
arranging that I should not accompany him. 
I said, “Margery, I am ashamed of you; 
curiosity and jealousy are hateful; have nothing 
to do with them.” And I turned on my pillow 
and prayed for John; and then I heard him 
coming into the house. So utterly still was 
everything by reason of the snow, that I heard 
his every movement. Even after he had closed 


his door, I thought I heard him walking about 


his room. And the wonder leaped up in me 
again—why was he troubled? why could he 
not rest? I got up, and laid my heart and 
ear against his door in a passion of dismay and 
sympathy. Up and down, up and down; no 
thought of sleep after his fatigue. Oh, what 
was this that had come between us? I went 
back to my bed and wept. 

That was the first beginning of the trouble 
ubout Rachel Leonard. From that day a 
shadow hung upon John. He went often to 
the hall, for Mr. Hill fastened upon him, and 
delighted in him, and would not live without 
him. But the more he went to the hall, the 
more the trouble grew upon him; and I could 
not but date its beginning from the arrival of 
Rachel Leonard, seeing that, before he met her 
that morning upon the road, he had seemed as 
radiantly happy as it is possible for any man 
to be. And the more the trouble grew upon 
him, the more reserved he became on the sub- 
ject of the people at the hall. His mother 

egan to guess that he must be annoyed with 

business, and the girls to fancy that he and 
I had quarrelled. And I silently let them 
think that it was so, the better to keep his 
secret. 

My own heart was aching, but I would not 
speak. I had promised not to doubt him, and 
I feared lest he should think, even by my face 
or manner, that I was weak enough to Ireak 
my word. , 
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